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(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER:) 








“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS. WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 


SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance), 
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VoL. 65.—No. 32. SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1887. Price {34 Usstamped. 


| VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES 


* (For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Voices), 


EMIL BEHNKE 


AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Prue 1/6 each. Cloth Boards, 3/- each. 














“T am much obliged to you for sending me Voice Exercises. They seem to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utility.”— 
FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY. 


“T like the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and ingenious."—-JOHN STAINER. 


~~ 


f. ‘CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


One COPP EE 


FROM 


~. . o 
453, sibein STREET, LONDON, wW. 


Nothing but Pure Coffee has been sold since the foundation of the Firm eighty years ago. 





on 














’ When the first Report of the Analytical Sanitary Commission on Coffee and its adulterations was 
published in the Lancet, out of upwards of thirty samples only two were found genuine. The first, that of 
BETTS at 1/4 per lb, and the second that of a firm in the city (long since extinct), at 2/- per lb. The 
actual wording of the Report was as follows :— 


“The Coffee purchased of Mr. Betts, 262 (now renumbered 453), Oxford Street, 
corner of North Audley Street, was of high flavour and excellent quality, entirely free from 
all adulteration.” ? 

The value of this testimony is enhanced from the fact that at that time there was no Food Adulteration Act. 


Coffee when mixed with Chicory, or other inferior ingredients, is‘ frequently offered at lower prices than 
the following, which only represent coffees absolutely . pure :— 


Finest Plantation Ceylon, or = P=R 1s. PER LB. 
Costa Rica- - .- = Is. 2d. Choice EastIindia - - ~- 1s. 6d. 
Superior ditto ditto - = 1s. 4d. Mysore and East India - ~- 1s. 8d. 


sf he above canbe supplied ground, in Stoppered Bottles, containing 1-lb. & 2-lbs. each. Bottles charged—1-lb. 3d., 
and 2-lbs. 4d. each, and allowed for when returned. 
In ordering Coffee please say if to be Whole or Ground 
Coftee roasted fresh every day, and delivered on day of receiving order in town, and sent by Parcel Post anywhere in the United-Kingdom. 
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ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 14, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington ; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor. WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 
Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 
Piano—Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. , 
Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 
Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. *Cello—Pezze. 
C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 


‘pRarr COLLEGE, LONDON. President—The Right Hon. 
The Ear. of ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1887-88. 


The Inaugural Address of the Session will be delivered on Tuesday, September 
27, at eight o'clock, by the Warden (the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. D.) 
to be followed by a distribution of prizes, medals, &c. : 

Michaelmas Term commences September 26, when new Students are 
received, : 

Examinations for the Queen Victoria Scholarship, the Pianoforte Aécompani- 
— Prize and the Maybrick Prize for Ballad Singing, will be held in January, 
1888, 

The full prospectus, regulations of the prizes and scholarships, &c., can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 











CADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 


lished 1873.) 
President FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
OSCAR BERINGER. 
For prospectus 


Director : ° : 
The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. 
apply to the Director. 





ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) | Director—Mr. GANZ. 
The New Term commenced on Monday, MAY 9. Prospectuses, with 
complete list of Professors may be had upon application. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Rovat Irish Gampric PockeT - HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Per oe _ ls. 2d. ; Ladies’, Zs. 44d. ; Gents’, 
s. 6d. 


Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 114d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 


By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCEss OF GERMANY. 












COUPON. 
“ The Musical World” Competition 


FOR 


The Best Setting of Mr. ALEXANDER GRANT'S 
Poem, 


“@hrough the Bwilight.” 








| RTE aneunaliie siintinknaie scuksnicsniapeamisiies p 
ME in a antitin sii dsdiphaviiniaese bees pis wii eskie nase Bindeat es 
This Coupon, with the MS. intended for competition, 


must reach the office of ‘‘The Musical World” on or 
before October 1, 1887 (see Wo. 31, Page 597). 














Hotel Vist. 


The charge for a space in this column is go|- per year—payable in 
advance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reserve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement.~ 


LACKPOOL.—Bailey’s Hotel, North Shore. 


Winter Gardens. 





Near the Pier and 








ONDON.—Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 


Cross, 





MAN CHESTER.—Queen’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 





OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens. 





O MUSICIANS and ARTISTS.—Comfortable Rooms (resi- 

dential or otherwise) can be had at a moderate rent in a fine new building 

in a central position, close to the Strand. Lighted throughout by electric light and 

fitted with every convenience.—Apply at the Collector’s Office, in the Hall of 63 
and 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





XFORD. NEW COLLEGE.—FOUR CHORISTERS (Boys) 
WANTED, to sing an Alto Part.—Apply to The Precentor. 





£ ONLY.—Widow lady must sell magnificent service of 
2 2s. electro silver spoons and forks, perfectly new, stamped Ar. King’s 
pattern. 6 tablespoons, 12 dessert, 12 tea; 12 table forks, 12 dessert. 
Approval.—Mrs. Brown, Patterdown, Chippenham. 





Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. ; 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE SIUDENTS 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE, 


CoNTAINS ANALYSES OF \\ ELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PupPIL TO t' ITE A StvDY OF MustcAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.”’ 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book or earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” : 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 


And all Book and Music Sellers, 





HE MUSICAL WORLD may be bought at any of the under 
mentioned places. Should any difficulty arise in obtaining 
the paper, direct communication to the Manager, 68 & 70, 
Wardour Street, will oblige. 
ASCHERBERG & Co., 211, Regent Street. 
Berwick, Air Street. 
CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
CRAMER & Co., Regent Street. 
J. & J. Hopkinson, 95, New Bond Street. 
A. Hays, 26, Old Bond Street. 
A. Hays, 4, Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Marriott & WILLIAMS, 295, Oxford Street, 
AND AT 


Messrs. W. H. SmitH & Sons’ Bookstalls. 
And all Newsagents 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge for a space in this column ts 
10s. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 315. 6d. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Applica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WORLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 


Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, 
66, ELsHAM Roap, 
; ; KENSINGTON, W. 
Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 


A.R.A.M. 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor.) 
17, FINSBURY PARK VILLAS, 
GREEN LANES, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W, 





























Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 
(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 


22A, DORSET STREET, PoRTMAN SQuarE, W. 


Vocalists—Sopranos. 


Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BosworTH House, Hussanp’s BoswortTH, 


Ruosy. 














Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
c/o Notan & JACKSON. 


Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 








Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON ROAD, MUNSTER Park, 


FULHAM, S.W. 





Mrs. WELMAN 
(Concerts), 
3, BEDFORD GARDENS, 


KENSINGTON, W. 


Contraltos. 
Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
12, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 
42, NoRFOLK SquaRE, Hype Park, W. 


Miss EDITH OSBORN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Pupil of Mr. Fredk. Walker, 


77, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 

















Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., 
6, Cork STREET, W. 


Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
OLD TRAFFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 








Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
IsLincTon, N, 


Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, 
c/o Cart Rosa, Esq., 
17, WESTBOURNE STREET, HypE Park, W. 








Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gortuic LopcE, 
LorpsHIP LANE, S.E. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’s Bush, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE ParK VILLAS, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BELsIzE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
clo J. S. Morcan & Co., 
22, OLD BroaD STREET, Lonpon. 
Mr. W. ESMOND, 


24, UPPER Mount STREET, 
DUBLIN. 




















Baritones, 
Mr. FREDERICK KING 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, 
S. HAMPSTEAD. 











Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
West DuLwicu, S.E. 





Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 
Rl a a 2, VERE STREET, W. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 
BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 


Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 
2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 








Bury STREET, W.C. 





Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the “ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.), 
30, LANCASTER Roan, 


NottTinc HI, W. 








Bass. 





Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, Park WALK, FuLHAM Roan, 
Lonpvon, S.W. 


Tenors. 


Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout, 
26, OLD Bonp STREET, W.,, 
Or, 270, Etcin AVENUE, MAIDA VALE W. 

















Mr. OWEN EVAN-THOMAS 
(Concerts and Comic Opera) 


175, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 





Mr. FRANK CELLI 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Sr., 


BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 





Mr. HENRY POPE 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
20, Bishops Roan, W. 





Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 22A, DorsET STREET, 
PorTMAN Square, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” 1os. 6d. 














Ptanoforte. 
Mr. CHARLES A. TREW 


(Professor of the Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony), 
22, STONOR Roap,. WEsT KENSINGTON. 


Violin. 
‘Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr» Henry Holmes and Dr. S.S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET RoaD, 
ANERLEY, S.E. 











Pupils visited or received. 


Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 
(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Groningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Soirées). 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, New Bonp STREET, W. 


Trumpet & Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roan, N.W. 


Recitals, 


Mr. JOHN L. CHILD 
(Dramatic and other Recitals, with or without Music 
Also Lessons in Elocution), 


c/o Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, New Bonn StreEkT, W. 


Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 
Is in Town for Concerts and Lessons, 
81, GRosvENOR Roap, S.W. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, Otp Bonp STREET, W. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 



































communications respecting engagements may” 


be sent to her new address, 344, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 


Mr. SAML. K. WHITE, Manager and 
Secretary, Derby Castle, Douglas, Isle of 
Man, requests that all communications from 
Vocalists be addressed as above. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address :to 


Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A WARWICK STREET, W. 
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WESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. High - Class 
Public Concerts. Examination for Orchestral Membership 1st and 3rd 
Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, THE TOWN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


THE FRASER QUINTET.—Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and 
Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for Concerts, 
** At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.— Address : 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


H IS GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN has kindly con- 
sented to become the President of the ‘‘ Gustav Ernest Choir,” which, under 
the old name of ‘‘ London Choral Union,” has been in existence since Dec., 1885. 











DRURY LANE will reopen with PLEASURE, a grand spec- 
tacular comedy-drama, written by Paul Merritt and Augustus Harris, on 
SATURDAY, September 3 next. 





HINTS TO CHURCH OFFICERS & GHORISTERS, 
By JOHN SAMUELS. 
POST 2/3. 





PRICE 2/- PER DOZEN. _ 


‘*The distribution among Church Choirs throughout the country of a short tract 
by John Samuels, entitled, ‘ Hints to Church Officers and Choristers,’ would be an 
excelleut mode of remedying certain annoyances connected with the demeanour of 
some choirs, especially as regards the younger members of them during service 
time.” —Musical World. 





PARKER & CO., 6; SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, BONDON: 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole 
civilised world to be the test efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 





Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use ‘“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 


Strengthening the Voice. 


“© They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
enunciation.” —MARIE ROZE-MAPLESON. 


Ask for and obtain only ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 
at Is 14d. a box 


THE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 








‘Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.” —Punch, October #1, 1865 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, en. and all who are desirous of improving and invigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient tc 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, — &c. Sold in Boxes, rs. 14d. and 2s. od.,-by all Chemists throughout the 


United Kingdom and Colonies. 





Te MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at MERRYDEW’s Library, 
Boulogne-sar-Mer. 


ARGYLL HOUSE. 


WILLIAM EVANS, 


«| Gailor pe 


To Ladies and Gentlemen of the Alusical and 
Theatrical Professions. 











A SPECIAL DESIGNER FOR LADIES’ GARMENTS. 





Private & Professional Costumes. 


SPECIALITE,—Dress Suits and every description of Uniform 
to order, 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


9, ARGYLL STREET. 


(2 DOORS FROM HENGLER’S,) 











EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 


These Pens are 
ajsimply perfection 
for those persons 
who write rapidly. 
It is almost in- 
possible to mak 
them stick in th 
Paper, spurt, or 
blot, and they do 
not require dip- - 
ping nearly so of- 
ajten as other Pens 





Price 1s. per Box, or 3s. per Gross, 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 





| WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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Notice To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. MaLtett, ALLEN & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. Telephone No.3849. Telegraphic address: “ASMAL,” 
London, 


NoTICE To SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE MusicaL WORLD 
is now reduced to 17s. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 


All business communications to be addressed to the Manager of 
THE MusicaL WorRLD. 


All communications in reference to the literary part of the paper to be 
addressed to the Editor, who cannot undertake to return rejected 
MSS. unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 


The Ausical Glorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1887. 














Qur Portrait. 


MARIAN MCKENZIE is the elder daughter of Captain Joseph 
McKenzie, shipowner, of Plymouth, where she was born. She 
lived there with her maternal aunts and uncle, by whom she 
was adopted and carefully educated. 

On her joining Mr. Samuel Weekes’s Private Choral 
Society, she was at once “ spotted” by that clever teacher and 
conductor. So much struck was he with Miss McKenzie’s 
fine contralto voice that he offered her free instruction 
in singing. After some demur on the part of her guardians, 
this offer was accepted; and the rapid progress of the 
pupil fully warranted the discernment of the master, as, 
during the fifteen months’ training, the young contralto sang 
with extraordinary success in English ballads, declamatory 
solos, and florid Italian scenas : even indulging in excursions 
into the “preserves” generally held sacred to the bass voice, by 
singing such songs as “ Friend of the brave” and “ The wolf.” 
The local press notices show that such an exceptional com- 
bination of gifts as a full, rich, sympathetic contralto voice, 
great facility in the execution of scale passages, declamatory 
power, perfect enunciation, and a sweet, unaffected manner, 
carried with it an enthusiastic reception for every effort of the 
singer. A “wealth of light, sunny, auburn hair, full blue eyes, 
a sweet, bright, intelligent face and expression, a neck as it 
were built for a singer, with a dazzling complexion and 
colouring worthy of the brush of Rubens,” doubtless did not 
detract from the effect of Miss McKenzie’s vocal powers. 

Mr. S. Weekes, who had been the previous year so nearly 
successful in training a singer to carry off the Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship of the Royal Academy of Music, felt that he had 
now another good chance for this much-coveted prize with his 
new star, and was rewarded for his careful tuition by the 
success at the first attempt of Marian McKenzie in a com- 
petition of over thirty singers. 

Objections on the part of her friends to the adoption of a 
professional career were not found insurmountable, and the 








young country girl was launched into the life! of a {student/in 
the great metropolis, so fascinating to those who have had but 
a glimpse of it. 

At the Royal Academy Marian McKenzie studied under 
Mr. Randegger, with the result that at the end of the first 
year she gained the Llewellyn Thomas Gold Medal for 
declamatory singing (Recit. and Air, Handel’s “Hercules,” and 
“ The Bailiffs daughter of Islington”). No doubt this success 
was contributed to by her own early taste for elocution, and 
Mr. Walter Lacey’s development of her powers in this 
direction, in which he took an especial interest. She also took 
the Bronze Medal of the Academy for singing this year “ Non 
pit mesta” (Rossini); and the Silver Medal the following year 
for “Fanciulle,” Dinorah (Meyerbeer), in which she also gained 
the Westmorland Scholarship for “ Barbaro Traditor” (Handel), 
and “Willow Song” (Sullivan). The council completed the 
honours at their disposal for singers by making Marian 
McKenzie an associate on her leaving the Royal Academy in 
her fourth year. 

Exceptional success in the performances of the operatic 
class under Mr. Arthur Cecil no doubt led Mr. Carl Rosa to 
make repeated offers to bring the young singer out on the 
operatic boards. Preferring the quieter life of a concert singer, 
Miss McKenzie made her dédut, whilst still a student, at the 
London Ballad Concerts, and achieved much success in these 
and at the Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts, at which 
she was received with universal favour, as also at the Crystal 
Palace Saturday Concerts, at which she appeared somewhat 
later. The hearty reception accorded to her by the public 
at these and other leading concerts, and the favourable notices 


.of the press, confirmed the student’s successes and foretold the 


prominent position since taken by Miss McKenzie among the 
contraltos of the day, in oratorio for the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, at the Novello Concerts, and at most of the large 
towns in the United Kingdom, where she is a sure attraction 
in oratorio and in ballad singing. Apart from the works of 
the earlier masters, she has successfully sung the contralto 
music in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden Legend, Mr. Mackenzie’s 
Rose of Sharon, and Dvorak’s Stabat Mater. 

The experience gained by this conscientious artist and 
the development of her powers, aided by her physical means, 
warrant the expectation of a.long and prosperous career for 
the lady whose portrait we reproduce by the kind permission 
of the publishers, Messrs. Elliott and Fry. 








SCHUBERTIANA, 


FRANZ SCHUBERT had many friends during his lifetime, but 
surprisingly more after his death, when many persons who 
had scarcely been on bowing terms with the great composer, 
spoke of him in terms of great intimacy as their “ Schubert 
Franzl,” some of them pretending to have lent him a shilling 
during his chronic state of penury.. As a notable excep- 
tion to this posthumous sort of friendship very special and 
honourable mention is due to Baron von Spaun, who 
although personally a sworn enemy of all games of hazard, 
through a curious freak of fortune ended his official life as the 
Head of the Imperial Austrian State Lottery. Von Spaun, 
Franz Schubert's schoolfellow, 2 poet, and above all a passion- 
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ate musician, soon recognised his friend’s genius, advised and 
assisted him in many ways, and remained faithful to him to 
his death, as may te gathered from Von Spaun’s reminiscences 
written thirty years afterwards, full of admiration for Schubert’s 
personal as well as artistic qualities. 

According to these memoirs characterised by sincere 
modesty and truthfulness, Franz Schubert was an assiduous 
frequenter of the opera. Gluck’s Jphigenia in Tauris was 
one of his favourite pieces, exciting his intense admiration, 
more particularly Iphigenia’s air in the third act with female 
chorus. Madame Milder’s voice touched him to the quick, 
and he said he would like to fall at Vogl’s feet for his 
rendering of Orestes. Indeed, one of the few occasions when 
Spaun saw his friend seriously angered was when some‘one 
spoke within his hearing in disparagement of the above- 
named two artists ; and another, when Schubert heard of the 
publication of his well-known “ Trauerwalzer” under this 
name. (The publishers of Schubert’s waltzes habitually 
affixed the titles to them without consulting his opinion or 
consent.) “What idiot could have composed a ‘Trauerwalzer ?’ 
(Mourning Waltz)!” he exclaimed, full of indignation at the 
misnomer. 

Regarding Schubert’s personal appearance, Spaun pro- 
nounces the portrait painted by Lieder, and subsequently en- 
graved on copper, a speaking likeness, a fact which tends to 
prove that Schubert’s face was by no means ugly or negro-like, 
as stated in the celebrated biography by Heinrich Kreissle von 


Hellborn, but rather even-featured, with a winning smile, and 


almost handsome when lit up by excitement or enthusiasm. 
Nor was he obese, as described by some, although of a powerful 
and sturdy build. Sleeping frequently with his spectacles on, 
he would rise from his couch and set to work, in the most 
negligent morning costume, his eyes beaming with inspiration, 
on one of his wonderful songs or other composition—a sight 
never to be forgotten. 

His position, as is well known, was a melancholy one, 
because no publisher would make even’ a moderate offer 
for his now famous compositions, so that even the hire cf a 
piano was at times out of the question; but no drawback 
checked effectually either his indomitable energy and activity 
or his genial ternper. He was tender and affectionate, yet 
careful to conceal his feelings, which to some gave the im- 
pression of dulness and indifference. 

That the incomparable interpretation of Schubert’s songs 
by the celebrated Vogl, of the Imperial Opera, did much for 
the composer’s fame, is matter of history—a performance, 
according to Spaun, unequalled for poetic conception and 
deep impressiveness even by Joseph Staudig]’s famous delivery 
of such songs as “Der Wanderer,” “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” 
etc., or by Stockhausen’s exquisite singing of the “ Miillerlieder.” 
Johann N. Hummel was likewise perfectly enchanted with 
Vogl’s delivery (although in the last stage of his career) of 
that touching song, “ Der blinde Knabe,” and a year before 
his death the aged and almost voiceless artist held his audi- 
ence spellbound by his singing of “ Die Winterreise.” 

Referring to Schubert’s early death, Spaun thinks that his 
friend was virtually consumed by the excitement consequent 
upon his unceasing artistic productiveness. Having appeared 
nervous and low-spirited for some time, and being asked 
by Spaun what was the matter, Schubert replied: “Come to 
Schober” (the poet and intimate friend of both) to-day,” 
“T shall sing you a cyclus of awful (schauerliche) Lieder. 
They have affected me more than any others I ever wrote 
before,” meaning the “ Winterreise,” sung by Schubert 
with deep emotion from end to end, visibly affecting all 
present. In reply to Schober’s remark that only one song 
—Der Lindenbaum—had pleased him, Schubert said: “I 
like these songs better than any others, and they will please 











you too some day,” and he was right. They were his rea 
“ Schwanengesang,”’ the origin of his fatal illness dating from 
that time. Spaun having shortly afterwards brought him a 
copy .of Grillparzer’s “Standchen,” written out at Schubert’s 
request, the latter then already confined to his bed, and 
seemingly much pleased with his friend’s visit, said: “ There 
is really nothing the matter with me, only I feel so 
weak that I seem to sink through the bed.” He was most 
lovingly nursed by a charming little step-sister about thirteen 
years of age, whom poor Schubert praised greatly. Spaun 
was thunderstrick on hearing of his friend’s death a few days 
later. 

Among the causes of the obscurity which fell to the great 
composer’s lot must be named the inevitable rivalry of the 
still greater genius, Ludwig van Beethoven, overshadowing 
all musical creation at that time, whilst exercising a distinct 
influence on Schubert’s own style of composition, more 
especially by the cyclus (“Liederkreis”), “An die ferne 
Geliebte,” which was justly considered a marvel of originality, 
especially in its middle portion, at the period of its publication 
in 1816. 





SPOHR’S FIRST VISIT TO LONDON. 
(Continued from page 591.) 

On the delivery of my letters in London, as well as on 
many other occasions also, I very much felt the want of 
having some one who would serve me as an interpreter, so that 
I was continually looking around for a companion under- 
standing English and German, until Herr Ries at last remem- 
bered that an old servant of the late Salomon, named 
Johanning, would be in a position to fill the place. It is true 
he had already retired, and as heir to his lost master had 
bought a little country place near London. Herr Ries hoped, 
nevertheless, that the still vigorous old man would take the 
place, and therefore he called him to town, and my proposal 
was placed before him. When he understood that it was to 
serve a German, and a musician, and, what is more, a violinist, 
as his deceased master had been, he was at once ready, and 
left it entirely at my discretion what should be his reward 
after the end of the season. Henceforward he came every 
morning to town, and first translated my wife’s orders to the 
landlady in reference to the kitchen, and then accompanied 
me on my walks. But during his long residence in London 
he had partly forgotten his German, and his English was 
probably not exactly correct; for through his interpreting 
there happened frequent misunderstandings. For the rest 
he was a good faithful soul, and soon showed a great 
attachment to my wife and myself. After I had, with 
less trouble than before, delivered the remainder of my 
numerous letters of recommendation, I also found time and 
quiet for few compositions. First I wrote a symphony (the 
second, D flat, Op. 49), and performed it for the first time at 
the Philharmonic concert of April 10, 1820, which I had to 
conduct. At the rehearsal it had great success both with the 
orchestra and with the numerous audience present ; but at the 
evening pérformance it created true enthusiasm. For a part 
of the brilliant result I had to thank the numerous and par- 
ticularly excellent stringed instruments of the orchestra, to the 
players of which I had, in this composition, given special 
opportunity of showing their powers of pure and exact playing 
together. In fact, with respect to the strings, I have never 
heard the symphony so well played as that evening. All the 
London journals had criticisms the next day on the new sym- 
phony, composed in their city, and outdid themselves in 
praises of it. Equally favourable judgments on my playing 
at each appearance soon spread my fame over the whole 
city, and thereupon were easily found pupils: who wanted to 
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have violin lessons, and ladies who wished to be accom- 
panied on the piano. As all declared themselves ready to 
pay a fee of aguineaan hour, I accepted them without further 
ado, as I should have been culpable towards my family had I 
not utilised my success as an artist in London for my own 
pecuniary benefit. So, after a few hours of composition at 
home, or some music with my wife, I rambled and wandered 
all over big London until it became quite wearisome to me ; 
for most of my pupils were without talent or diligence, and 
only took my lessons that they might be able to say they 
were pupils of Spohr. I still remember, with pleasure, various 
originals who amused me with their eccentricities, and so 
lightened my wearisome work. There was an old retired 
general, who always presented himself in uniform, with all his 
orders on, and with the stiffest military deportment. He only 
came exceptionally to me at home, but nevertheless begged to 
play only three quarters of an hour, for, according to the 
custom there, a quarter of an hour is reckoned for the road. 
He came every morning, except Sunday, at exactly twelve 
o’clock, riding in his old state carriage, and making one of his 
liveried powdered footman carry up his violin-case, and’ after 
a dumb greeting sat himself immediately at his desk. But 
before he would begin he took out his watch and placed it 
near him. He brought easy duets, generally Pleyel’s, with 
him, to which I played second violin. Although there was 
often something to correct in the pupil's playing, I soon saw 
that it was not to be done. I was quite pleased to adapt my 
play as much as possible to that of the old gentleman, and so 
we played one duet after another in the best agreement. But 
as soon as we had made music for three quarters of an hour, 
the general left off in the middle of a piece, took out of his 
pocket a pound note in which a shilling was wrapt up, and 
laid it on the table. Then he took his watch and his leave as 
mutely as he had arrived. 

Another original was an old lady, whom I accompanied 
on the piano. She was a passionate admirer of Beethoven, 
against which I found no objection ; but it was therefore her 
whim to play no other music than that of her idol. She had 
all Beethoven’s piano music as well as his orchestral works 
arranged for the piano. Her room was adorned also with all 
the portraits of him she had been able to collect. As these 
were very different from one another, she wanted to know 
from me which was most like him. There were also in her 
possession some relics of his that English travellers had 
brought from Vienna ; amongst others, a button off his 
dressing-gown, and a bit of note-paper on which he had tried 
his pen and made a blot. When she learnt that I had lived a 
long time in intimate intercourse with him, I mounted visibly 
in her esteem, and she had so much to ask me about it that 
many days we hardly got to playing. She spoke French 
pretty fluently, and even mutilated a few German words. 
Her playing was not bad, so that I was pleased enough to 
play the sonatas for piano and violin with her. But, later, 
when she took up the trios and played them with me without 
the violoncello, then even the piano-concertos, for which every 
instrument was wanting except the first violin, which I took, 
it became clear to me that her enthusiasm for Beethoven was 
a"pretence, and that she was quite deficient in the compre- 
hension of the excellencies of his composition. 

A third eccentric person I learnt to know in the following 
manner. One morning a livery servant brought a note which 
my old Johanning translated something in this style :—* Mr. 
Spohr is requested to be at the house of the undersigned at 
four o'clock precisely.” As I did not know the signature, nor 
could learn from the servant whither I was summoned, I gave 
an answer just as laconic as the letter itself:—‘I have an 
appointment at the time mentioned, and cannot come.” The 
next morning the servant appeared again with a much more 








polite note :—*“ Mr. Spohr is entreated to bestow the honour 
of a visit on the undersigned, and to fix his own time.” The 
servant was also ordered to bring his master’s carriage ; and 
then I learnt that the writer of the notes was a celebrated 
physician, who was frequently seen at concerts, and especially 
interested himself in violin-playing ; so I hesitated no longer 
about going to him, and fixing a time with the servant, was 
sent for in the doctor’s carriage. An amiable old gentleman, 
with white hair, received me at the steps; but, alas! we now 
discovered we could not understand one another, for he spoke 
neither French nor German. Thus embarrassed, we stood op- 
posite each other, until he took my arm and led me into a large 
apartment, on the walls of which I found hanging a multitude 
of violins. Others were taken out of their cases and spread 
out on the table. The doctor gave me a bow and pointed to 
the instruments. I saw now that I was to give an opinion on 
the worth of the violins, so I began to try them one after the 
other and arrange them in the order of their goodness. This 
was no small labour, for there were many ; and the old gentle- 
man brought them all together without forgetting even one. 
After the lapse of about an hour I had found out the six best, 
and was playing these in turn to decide on the very best, 
when I noticed that the doctor cast specially tender glances 
on one, and his face brightened whenever I touched this one. 
I therefore willingly gave the good old man the delight of 
fixing on this instrument as the very chief of his collection. 
Quite charmed with this judgment, he brought out a “ viola 
d’amour,” and began to improvise on this long-disused instru- 
ment. I listened with pleasure, for the instrument was 
hitherto quite unknown to me, and the doctor did not play at 
all badly. So the visit ended to the satisfaction of both 
parties; and I had already taken up my hat in order to 
depart, when the old gentleman, with a friendly look, and 
deep bows, held out a five-pound note to me. Astonished, I 
looked at the money and the giver, and did not know at first 
what it meant ; when it suddenly flashed upon me that it was 
a payment for having tried the violins, and I laid the paper on 
the table, pressed the doctor’s hand, and ran down the stairs. 
He followed me into the street, helped me into the carriage, 
and then said a few words to the coachman, in unconcealed 
excitement. These appeared so remarkable to the latter that 
he at once repeated them to old Johanning, who had come 
with the carriage to open the door. The doctor had said, 
“You are driving a German, a thorough gentleman ; I advise 
you to take him safely home.” When I gave my benefit 
concert a few months later, the doctor sent for a ticket, and 
remitted a ten-pound note for it. 
( To be continued. ) 





Reviews, 


MR. COWEN’S ORATORIO, “ RUTH.” 


WE have been favoured with an advance copy of the pianoforte score 
of Mr. Frederick H. Cowen’s dramatic oratorio, Ruth, composed ex- 
pressly for the forthcoming Worcester Musical Festival. Considering 
the length and importance of this work, anything in the shape of 
criticism or analysis may appropriately be postponed to a future 
occasion ; but, in the meantime, a brief notice of some of its leading 
features will not fail to be interesting to musical readers. The term 
“dramatic” has not been used at random; words are treated in 
a declamatory manner, continuity of purpose is throughout kept in 
view, and, happily, though melody abounds, no necessity, in this instance, 
is recognised of rounding off with a set tune each incident or each 
sentiment as it occurs. It is not surprising that the subject of Ruth, 
with its homely pathos, and picturesque surroundings, should be 
a favourite one with composers of cantatas and oratorios ; and in his 
libretto, consisting of a judicious selection of texts from Scripture, 
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Mr. Joseph Bennett has done well to avoid adding to or taking away 
from the beautiful simplicity of the Bible story. The work contains 
two parts, divided respectively into three and two scenes, the first of 
which introduces us to Naomi, when still in her Moabitish home, 
at the moment when a Hebrew caravan on its way to 
the land of Israel, is passing before her house. A short intro- 
duction for orchestra alone, of rhythmical character indicative of 
their gradual approach, ushers in the opening chorus of Wandering 
Israelites, and by a continuance of the same figure throughout the 
accompaniment an idea is ingeniously conveyed of the bustle and 
movement of a caravan. After a short parley, during which, in 
answer to Naomi’s questioning, they inform her of their destination, 
the troop passes on, the sound of their voices fading away in the 
distance. Their appearance at this time, coupled with the announce- 
ment that the famine from which Israel had long suffered is now over, 
has revived in the breast of Naomi a longing to return to the land of 
her fathers—a longing which finds expression in the song, “ Like as 
a father,” and in the subsequent scena and chorus between the 
widowed mother and her widowed daughters-in-law, Ruth and Orpah. 
The sorrow of these at her announced intentions, the sympathy of 
Ruth in her air, “Be of good comfort, arise,” and the valedictory 
chorus of neighbours, “ The Lord thy God shall bless thee in all that 
thou doest,” occupy the rest of the scene. In scene II., Naomi, 
Ruth, and Orpah are shown at early morning on the road to the land 
of Judah, with a party of returning Hebrews about to resume 
their journey. The time for parting has now come ; and after another 
chorus of Hebrews, and a declamatory scene in which the bereaved 
Naomi urges her daughters to return to their kindred, occurs Ruth’s 
song with the pathetic words, “ Entreat me not to leave thee.” As is 
well known, the daughters’ self-sacrifice is accepted, and the caravan 
prepares to depart with a second and still more animated chorus 
to the words, “Arise, let us go again to our people,” in which, 
among other things, niay be noticed the effective contrast afforded 
by a pianissimo passage in minims, “When they that sow in 
tears,” with its more florid surroundings. The essentially pastoral 
character of the oratorio becomes still more prominent in the third 
scene, when Ruth is found in the harvest-field at Bethlehem, sur- 
rounded by reapers and gleaners. After a chorus of triumph and 
thanksgiving from the latter follows the entry of Boaz upon the field, 
his well-known patriarchal greeting, and the scene in which he first 
notices the presence of Ruth—dramatic in itself, and rendered more 
so by passages of independent melody in the accompaniment. In this 
respect reference may be made specially to the short recitation of “a 
reaper,” at the words “so she came and hath continued even from 
the morning until now.” Further rustic orchestral interludes, the 
gradual approach of nightfall while Ruth is gleaning in the field—a 
veritable “ tone-picture””—the song of the reapers’ heard again in the 
distance, and a short interview between Ruth and Naomi, are other 
features in the concluding scene of the first part. The second part 
contains much that is calculated to tempt us from our self-imposed 
abnegation of musical analysis. A long orchestral introduction 
in G minor entitled “Thanksgiving at Harvest-time”—in which 
occur several passages of quaint beauty, obtained by a characteristic 
alteration of the major to the minor seventh—is followed by a 
harvest-feast at the threshing floor of Boaz, whose song, “ How ex- 
cellent is Thy loving-kindness,” instinct with the spirit of joy and 
gratitude, is first heard alone, and subsequently rises above a respon- 
sive chorus: Scenic music follows, descriptive of the solemn 
opening of the feast, with a dance of reapers, and a dance 
of gleaners (the Jatter founded upon an ancient Hebrew melody), 
each supported by a chorus. Now occurs the longest, the most 
important, and most dramatically impressive choral number of 
the work ; viz., that commencing with “the Lord said, I will send a 
famine,” and followed by a burst of joy at deliverance in “ Praise 
Him, call upon His name.” Here the triumph and gratitude of a 
whole people reach their culminating point of intensity. A feature 
worth passing notice in this climax is the use of consecutive fifths in 
a series of full chords upon a descending scale, with a boldness 
warranted by the broad and stirring effect obtained. As night falls and 
Boaz lies down near a sheaf of corn to sleep, the succeeding lull is 
suggested in a passage containirig promise of some rare effects of 
orchestral colouring in the performance. Equally effective is the 
very chromatic instrumental prelude to the entrance of Ruth, and to 





what may be called, in spite of the religious phrases to which it is 
set, the love duet between her and Boaz. That Ruth had become 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Israelitish faith there can be 
no doubt; and Biblical criticism favours the presumption that 
this conversion took place after her voluntary exile. There is, 
at any rate, no reason to suppose that she and her sister Orpah 
were not originally idolaters. The last scene is laid at the 
gate of Bethlehem, where Boaz, before Naomi, the elders, and 
the people, proclaims that he has taken—or to use the good 
old phrase “purchased”—Ruth to be his wife, in accordance 
with the custom obtaining in those days, in certain cases of 
kinship. Notice should not be omitted here of the ingenious 
treatment of the song of Ruth, “The Lord is my strength”; 
of Naomi, “I have been young and now am old”; of Boaz, “The 
meek should inhabit the earth ” ; and of the elders and people, “ The 
Lord bless you and keep you,” heard first separately, and then 
together in chorus: A solo, “ Behold, new things do I declare,” 
followed by a chorus, “ O generations, see ye the words of the Lord,” 
all of prophetic import, bring the work to a conclusion. 





Occasional Wotes. 


THE future of the Paris Opéra Comique is still enveloped in 
obscurity. To be sure the work of removing the ruins of the 
old Salle Favart is proceeding, but nothing so far is decided as 
to the site of the new theatre. The plans for the temporary 
housing of the company at the Gaité have fallen through on the 
discovery that that theatre, as the property of the city, is under 
the control of the municipality. This body, according to Le 
Ménestrel,has no tendresse pour la musique, and has exercised 
its proprietary rights in formally requesting the Prefect of 
the Seine to withhold the necessary authorisation. We on 
our side of the Channel know well what a want of sympathy 
with musical interests: means. However, it is not to be 
supposed for a moment, that so national and characteristic an 
institution as the French Opéra Comique will for any length 
of time be without a home. 





The indifferent character of musical performances at our 
places of holiday resort again seems to be a reproach to us. 
Surely it is high time for the local corporations ruling the 
destinies of our sea-side towns to display more liberality and 
activity in securing efficient bands, such‘as may be heard at 
the pleasure resorts on the Continent. There is, it is pleasant 
to note, a glimmer of daylight in this direction, as several 
places, especially in the north, are improving their local 
musical performances, and there has been a marked advance 
in the musical arrangements made at Douglas, Isle of Man, 
this season. 


During the past week the examinations of the Conserva- 
toire, Paris, have been proceeding under the direction of the 
rincipal, M. Ambroise Thomas. Such has been the public 
interest in these meetings that the examination-room has been 
crowded daily, and it has only been possible to gain admission 
by waiting at the doors from an early hour in the morning. 


It is curious to note the eager interest taken in these 
examinations as compared with the comparative public 
indifference with which academic examinations are regarded 
in this country. Of course the enormous prestige, dramatic, 
lyrical, and musical, of the famous Parisian institution explains 
much of this local enthusiasm. Then, perhaps, the warm 
Celtic feeling there shown corresponds with the enthusiasm 
displayed by the Welsh regarding their Eisteddfod meetings ; 
a feeling English people seem to have regarding competitions 
in only a small degree, , 
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The Organ World. 


MENDELSSOHN AS AN ORGAN PLAYER. 
II. 


IN contemplating the position of Mendelssohn as an organ- 
player, one must be struck by the fact of his moderation in 
the employment of great resources. It is quite true that 
he was rarely heard upon one of our gigantic organs, and 
knew not such a modern organic Caliban as with heavy- 
pressure reed stops becomes in the hands of a noise-loving or 
inexperienced organist, what Shakespeare tells us Prospero’s 
“ savage slave” was, “a howling monster.” But Mendelssohn’s 
organ-playing was ever characterised by that gentlemanly 
economy of power and display which is seen in his orches- 
tral scores. When fairly roused by his almost feverish en- 
thusiasm, no one could make a better use of powerful tone. 
It is said that in playing at one of the Birmingham festivals 
he, by a sudden inspiration, enunciated sundry sentences on 
the large pedal organ of the Town Hall organ with gigantic 
effect ; and this use, and now such excessive employment of 
the pedals in octaves as amounts to abuse, may be found in 
organ-music of all schools, more notably perhaps in the French 
than in the other modern organ styled. One may pause to 
ask whether the really great organist is heard to proportionate 
advantage upon a specially large and powerful instrument ? 
To some extent the answer must be “no,” inasmuch as a gigan- 
tic machine is apt to impede rather than add to the power 
of making attractive combinations and producing individual 
effects, a tendency not lessened by the regulation effects set 
forth by numerous composition pedals and combination 
pistons ; then the pneumatic action has removed something 
of the direct delicate points of attack and note-completion 
which may naturally characterise the skilled organ-player ; 
in*short, the big organ may to some extent dwarf the man. 
However, this is not the time to discuss organ development as 
a question of complication versus simplicity and direct personal 
action. Mendelssohn, again, did not often display in his organ- 
playing that tendency to alternate whispered sentences for the 
“vox humana” or “voix célestes” with the roar of the full 
organ, to which we are too well accustomed in these days. 
Moderation in the use of the tone-colour resources of the 
instrument seems to have been his guiding law as an organ- 
player. One who has listened to many great performers 
insists that, according to his experience, eminent organists 
display their talents as a rule with perhaps a greater portion 
of success upon instruments of medium size than upon the 
organs of the greatest power and capacity. 

It would not be necessary to seek far for reasons to 
account for the supremacy of talent over material. Men- 
delssohn is said never to have been more happy in the use of 
his organ-playing gifts than upon one occasion, when playing 
upon an old organ in an out-of-the-way Monastery, where 
the peaceful gloom suggested to him a rich stream of 
organic thought, brimful of eloquent harmonies and contra- 
puntal power. 

Writing from Diisseldorf, in 1834, Mendelssohn speaks of 
an excursion to Werden, where he wished to enquire about an 
organ. He displays his predilection for the works of the 
founder of modern organ music at once :—“I played fantasias 
and Sebastian Bach’s pieces to my heart’s content.” In no 
instance do we find that the great cantor of Leipzig was over- 
looked by Mendelssohn. His playing reputation and his 
objection to every form of professional jealousy—a disease, his 
generous mind, exceptional gifts, and social rank placed him 
above, personally—are to be seen reflected in another 
passage :—“ Then, again, I felt myself, alas! quite in Germany, 
when the wife of the organist, whom I visited, offered me a 
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glass of Schnapps, and expressed her regret that her husband 
was absent, for he had so many enemies, who all maintained 
that he could not play the organ ; and he might have played 
to me, and then, by my judgment, like that of Solomon, I might 
have put these talkers to shame. Wrangling and discord are 
to be found everywhere. A handsome new organ has just 
been put up at considerable expense, in a large, roomy choir, 
and there is no way of reaching it but by a narrow, dark 
flight of steps, without windows, with a rope at the side to 
hold on by, and where you may break your neck in seventeen 
different places. On my asking why this was, the clergyman 
said the arrangement was purposely left so, in order to prevent 
any one who chose running up from the church to see 
the organ. With all their cunning, they forgot both locks 
and keys: such traits are always painful to me.” Men- 
delssohn’s enthusiasm was more than equal to the obstructions 
in the way of trying this jealously guarded instru- 
ment. And his good nature would have enabled him, 
doubtless, to say something in favour of the persecuted 
organist ; indeed for that matter he was somewhat prone to 
over-readiness in saying good words for any struggling artists. 
A fault displaying generosity to advantage ; and as to judg- 
ment one cannot now say a word against his position. Would 
that all critics were as anxious to see merit and to nurture 
talent. It is curious to note that Mendelssohn, with all 
his innate mastery of form and inventive power, did not elect 
to develop the forms of organ music, or, to put the matter in 
other words, did not assimilate organic forms more to 
symphonic patterns. He was conscious of this, and alludes 
to his conservatism in a letter written to Ferdinand Hiller in 
1837 in these words, “ Next month three organ Fugues are to 
be published —me voila perruque !” Still his organ music is too 
full of imaginative freedom to be called pedantic. These very 
Fugues, with their characteristic Preludes—dedicated to the 
English organist, Thomas Attwood, and preceding in order of 
composition his Six Sonatas—are,as every one knows, perfectly 
distinct in tone of thought. The prudent rather than merely 
conservative spirit in which Mendelssohn regarded the field of 
organ music, a spirit so different from that brilliant 
worldliness which would seem to have called so much 
recently-written organ music into existence, also largely 
affected Mendelssohn’s organ-playing. A somewhat rare 
character was the organ recitalist in his day ; and ,it must 
be allowed the concert-room recitalist whose business it is to 
display and popularise the organ and whose reward 
is partly found in concert-room applause, however high his 
art instincts, cannot be said to be moving on the same lines 
as Mendelssohn, who regarded the organ as always more or 
less closely relied to religious orthodoxy, even when found 
in the concert-room. Still Mendelssohn did not sacrifice 
character even at the shrine of orthodoxy. In his performance 
of the preludes and fugues just named, he displayed, it is 
said, such variety of touch and style as to strongly individ- 
ualise each movement. In handling brilliant sentences, such 
as are found in the D minor Prelude, he would show a clear, 
agile, and at times somewhat feverish execution. On the 
other hand, such sedate grace as the Prelude in G was quietly 
and daintily set forth, without any sign of a desire to strike 
the listener with “ear-tickling” effects such as are now so 
much enjoyed; indeed his habit was generally to fix the 
registers for each manual, and not to change them during: a 
given movement. Again, his performance of the Fugues was 
serious and dignified ; in a manner, in short, befitting the at 
times somewhat severe counterpoint. An eminent organist 
remembers that Mendelssohn’s reading of the C minor Fugue 
was distinctly slow in tempo, and characterised by weight and 
dignity. Le savoir faire seems to have been an unfailing 
power of the composer of E/zah, and it deserted him an : an 
21 
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organ-player. In fact his sound judgment overmatched suc- 
cessfully a want of habitual practice at the keyboard which 
was probably less noticed in his time than it would be now, 
and seems to have largely conquered a sort of timidity he had 
as a follower of the organ-playing craft from the want of con- 
stant practice. This power of manipulating successfully the 
inert, heavy, deep touch of large organs of fifty years ago, 
surprised technical listeners and betokened no small power 
of artistic determination, endurance, and playing skill. 

The energy would be the more remarkable in a man of 
such small stature and slight physigue as Mendelssohn, if one 
did not remember his marvellous earnestness and astonishing 
artistic self-control. E. H. TURPIN. 








A SIDE-LIGHT VIEW OF SOME ORGANISTS OF 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
I 


MRS. PAPENDIEK, the pleasantly gossiping assistant-keeper 
of the wardrobe, and reader to Queen Charlotte, kept a journal 
which was recently published by Messrs. R. Bentley and Son, 
and edited by her grand-daughter, Mrs. Vernon Delves Brough- 
ton. The writer of this journal loved music, and apparently 
had some practical knowledge of the art. She has many 
entries concerning Johann Christian Bach, who was connected 
with the Court set and the opera in London, introducing the 
clarinet into this country in 1760. There are also sundry 
entries concerning the Windsor and other organists and church 
musicians, which will interest organ lovers who may not have 
seen the work in which they appear. It is proposed to place 
before the reader some of the passages having reference to J. 
C. Bach, who at least, for the sake of his illustrious father, 
must be a person of interest to all organists, even though he 
worked in a different musical sphere. And it is further pro- 
posed to give quotations which will give some idea of the 
social and artistic life of certain presumably favoured organists 
of George the Third’s time. The extracts will be left to tell 
their own story :— 

“The teacher of music to the royal children was our dear and 

valued friend Johann Christian Bach (second son of the famous 
composer). He also gave lessons to the Queen, and of evenings, by 
appointment, he attended the King’s accompaniment to the pianforte 
by the flute. He had a house at Richmond, where my father visited 
him, and cultivated a lasting friendship. These practices led to 
private quartet parties twice a week, assisted by Abel, the celebrated 
viol-di-gamba player ; Cramer, the violinist; and Fischer, the oboe 
player. 
“The quartet party, who took up their quarters at the King’s 
Arms Inn, practised at our house, to which Bach had sent a small 
pianoforte. I will here relate an anecdote of Bach’s wonderful 
powers while in his zenith. He still kept up his agreeable estab- 
lishment at Richmond, and on Wednesdays Abel usually came to a 
téte-a-téte dinner, to look over their productions for the morrow, as it 
was settled by these two that they should at the practices of Thurs- 
days alternately produce something new, either of their own com- 
position or adapted by them. On one occasion Bach had totally 
forgotten that it was his turn, so after dinner he sat down and wrote 
an enchanting first movement of a quintet in three flats. , He sent 
off for two copyists, who wrote down the parts from score over his 
shoulders, while he wrote the harmony, after having composed the 
melody. This quintet is ranked among the best of his compositions, 
and the melody is sweetly soothing. In that day three movements 
formed a piece of music, and about half an hour or a little more was 
the space of time required for the performance of it. 

“‘ Evening parties were given at the Court from 8 to 10 on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, when between two and three hundred were 
invited to cards and music. The concert consisted of the private 
band, with the addition of other talented performers. Among these 
were Stanley for the organ ; Cramer, the King’s former master; and 
the Cervettos, father and son, violinists; with Crosdill, Parke, and 
others, besides the Miss Linleys, and other singers of the day. 
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“The quartet party now only met once a fortnight. Bach gave 
up his house at Richmond partly on this account, and partly on 
account of a serious robbery which he suffered from his housekeeper. 
He was in the habit of giving her money every month to pay his 
bills, which she brought to him receipted, having, however, appro- 
priated the money. On its being rumoured that he was going to 
leave Richmond, the tradespeople became clamorous, and the truth 
came out. The woman absconded, and Bach was left to pay a 
second time between eleven and twelve hundred pounds. This 
shook him, and other troubles followed. The oratorio performances, 
in which he was engaged as one of the proprietors, in a great measure 
failed. He had composed for the occasion, and played between 
the acts, his second concerto. A modern piece was usual, but as it 
was to be heard on the organ, it was ill-chosen, for, though beautiful 
in itself, it did not accord with the sacred performance, and Bach 
being no organ player, the whole thing tended rather to detract from 
the success of the evening. About this time (1779) pianofortes were 
first introduced into this country. They had been in use for some 
little time in Germany, and were considered a very successful inven- 
tion. Those instruments now known as ‘small pianofortes’ were the 
first that made their appearance in England, and those of a square 
shape shortly followed, upright ones not being known till much later. 

“Bach married the famous singer Galli, who assisted him with 
her savings of £2,000. She was of good character and well-regulated 
conduct ; rather Aassée fora prima donna, and singing, therefore, now 
only at concerts, public and private. Miss Cantilo was their articled 
pupil, and, being quick and clever, very soon became useful. 

“‘ The decline of Bach’s pre-eminence preyed upon his health, and 
his finances were in a worse state than he was at first aware of, which 
did not tend to ameliorate his distresses. He always maintained his 
position in the royal family and the profession, by whom he was 
greatly respected. 

“ Poor Bach, feeling that his health was fast declining, was anxious 
to introduce his pupil, Miss Cantilo, as much as possible, and this 
led to many musical parties, both of evenings and mornings. These 
brought the King’s band into notice, and procured them scholars 
among the neighbouring families. Dr. Mingay started the invitations 
for mornings, and according to the pieces played such of the band’as 
were required attended. Here we often indulged with a quartet from 
the Griesbachs, and with other pieces of music equally interesting, Miss 
Cantilo being a great attraction. The singers of the choir were also 
called upon for glees, &c., in which I took a part, as well as in the 
instrumental performances. Bach heard me rehearse the third set of 
his concertos, Schroeder’s, and other things. The first of my per- 
formances was the admired duet for two performers on one pianoforte 
with himself, which at once introdced me with éc/at. 

“Dear, amiable Bach, after being for several months in a declining 
state, was now removed to Paddington for change of air. Some kind 
friends never forsook him, and the Zoffanys, poor Abel and others, 
supplied him entirely with provisions ready prepared. Mr. Papendiek 
saw him every day, and assisted him by many kind acts, which are 
all the more comforting when done by the hand of one we love. Here I 
urged him to close the eyes of his friend in happiness, by offering 
marriage to Miss Cantilo, his protégée, but on that subject Mr. 
Papendiek was deaf to entreaty. The last visit we paid was together 
with my father and mother. Bach, on taking a final leave, joined 
our hands. I think nowI see his enchanting smile. Not a word 
was said ; we were motionless. On retiring we could not get Mr. 
Papendiek away, but at last my father prevailed upon him to hasten 
to the Queen with the news of Bach being so near his.end. This 
roused him, and after this painful mission he obtained leave to return 
to his friend, who had just passed away when he reached this room 
of morning. (It was the month of February when Bach died, 1782.) 
The creditors poured in, but Mr. Papendiek, with the assistance of 
Bach’s faithful coachman, who had driven him, I believe, from the 
first of his coming to England, kept them from disturbing the corpse. 
The Queen sent the widow a sum for mourning and other necessities, 
and mourning also for Miss Cantilo, Schroeder, Cramer, and one or 
two others came to see and to hear, but no one among his musical 
associates came forward with any offer of respect, either public or 
private, and this great artist was carried to the grave and buried 
with the attendance of only four friends, my father (Mr. Albert), Mr. 


Papendiek, Zoffany and Mr. Bautedart, but they were indeed sincere 
(22) 
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mourners. They deposited their charge, who was a Roman Catholic, 
in St. Pancras Churchyard. The Queen, finding how things were, 
could not undertake the debts, but the funeral expenses’ she dis- 
charged, and gave the coachman #100 which he had lent to his 
master. 

“Madame Bach, having given up her whole to be divided among 
those who would not relinquish their claims, now lived among her 
friends, until the time of year arrived that she could return to Italy, 
her native place. It was proposed that before her departure she 
should give either a concert or an opera for a benefit, not doubting 
from her own and her husband’s connections, that it would meet with 
due response, but among her musical friends no encouragement did 
she find. A favourite opera and ballet were fixed upon, but the 
curtain rose before a number not sufficient to pay the ordinary 
expenses of the night. I mean as regards the artificers employed, for 
all the performers, including the orchestra, offered their services 
gratis. This attempt having totally failed, shows how capricious is 
public favour and private preference. This man of ability in his 
profession, of liberal kindness in it, of general attention to friends, 
and of worthy character, was forgotten almost before he was called to 
the doom of us all, and every recollection of him seems buried in 
oblivion. The widow, with one friend and the faithful coachman, 
quitted England in due course for Italy, the Queen allowing her 
#200 a year for life, and giving her £100 for her journey. 
Madame Bach lived but a short time to enjoy the feeling kind- 
ness of the Queen.” 

“These two professors, Bach and Abel, introduced modern 
music into this country from Corelli, Geminiani, and Handel, 
followed by Schroeder, Clementi, Haydn, and Mozart. The principal 
composers and performers who followed these great masters were 
Pleyel, Dussek, Steibelt, Beethoven, Fischer, Cramer, Salomon, 
Crosdill, the Cervettos, Hummel, &c., all moving on by degrees to 
the present system, which, although great in itself and surprising, is a 
suppression of nature; sentiment being overlooked, sweetness 
annihilated, art and the marvellous alone supported. 

““Oratorios were given at the Covent Garden playhouse on 
Wednesdays, where the Linleys, father and son, conducted, and the 
three Miss Linleys sang. It was the most. perfect performance, 
particularly for Handel’s music and that of other ancient masters, 
that could be imagined. 

“The eldest Miss Linley married Sheridan, and never lost her 

power to sing, but then only friends could be gratified. The second 
married Tickell, some public character, while the youngest remained 
single, and continued to sing in the oratorios at Covent Garden till 
they were given up for the Abbey performances. There were also 
oratorios at Drury Lane, where Miss Harrop was the principal singer, 
and very good, and Tenducci also. The playhouses then consisted 
of one tier of boxes entirely round the house, so as to be quite clear 
of the pit ; then two tiers above, on each side only, as the first gallery 
joined the second tier of boxes, termed ‘green,’ and the shilling 
gallery joined the third tier. On oratorio nights the seats in the pit 
had backs, and were covered, the price being tos. 6d., the same as 
the boxes. The first gallery was 5s., and the second 35. 6d. 
Their Majesties attended the two houses alternately on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 
’ The story of Dr. Herschel, the celebrated astronomer, is an in- 
teresting and curious one. He came to this country as a deserter 
from a military band in Hanover, his native place, having bya cir- 
cuitous route reached Calais, and from thence crossed and landed at 
Dover, with only a French crownpiece in his pocket. He was fascinat- 
ing in his manner, and possessed a natural politeness, and the 
abilities of a superior nature. He worked his way up to London by 
music, either as a writer or a performer on a pocket instrument of 
the guitar or lyre construction as an accompaniment to his singing. 
In London he fortunately met with Ranzini, who, just then going to 
Bath to settle, took Herschel with him, and made him conductor of 
the concerts at the Subscription Rooms, the Pump Room, the 
public gardens, and leader of the orchestra at the playhouse. He 
was also engaged as organist at one of the principal churches, and 
divided the teaching with Miss Guest. A vacancy for a violoncello- 
player occurring in the band, he sent for his brother Alexander from 
Hanover, who at once came over, and with him his sister, who after- 
wards lived with the doctor. 








““Mr. Horn, a pianoforte-player, was brought into notice by 
publishing a set of sonatas, of which the second attracted the notice 
of Abel. The Marquis of Stafford, while travelling in Germany, met 
with this Horn, and, engaging him as a valet, brought him to 
England. He then married the housemaid, and my lord soon dis- 
missed the pair. Horn immediately made music his study, and by 
teaching earned a tolerable livelihood. Abbe Vogler was his friend, 
and, it was supposed, greatly assisted him in these sonatas. Be this 
as it may, they introduced him to notice, and he ultimately taught 
the Queen and Princesses, and died organist of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. His wife remained just what she was, but Horn was of a 
good disposition, and by no means a low or vulgar man, and brought 
up his children well. His second son was the renowned ‘Casper,’ in 
Weber’s Freischiiiz, at Drury Lane, and was for many seasons the 
favourite singer on the London boards. 

“The organist at this time at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, was 
old Webb, a man between sixty and seventy years of age. He had 
a wen which hung from the nostril ; small at first, but it increased so 
rapidly as to be a great inconvenience to the poor man, besides being 
very distressing to behold. He was in good health, and was there- 
fore encouraged to. have it removed, as the operation could but last a 
second. Messrs. Aylett and Thomas accordingly proceeded to do it. 
It was said that they were not provided with proper styptics and 
sponges. Be this as it may, in less than a week poor old Webb died 
from extreme loss of blood. The Qveen, not wishing the King to be 
troubled with anything that could be avoided, advised that Leyton, 
the deputy-organist and teacher of the choir boys, should go on for 
the present alone, recommending the prebends to consider him for 
his additional responsibility, but to hold out no promise of his 
ultimately succeeding to the situation.” 








ON EXAMINATIONS. 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS BY CHARLES JOSERRE 
Frost, Mus. Doc. CANTAB., F.C.O. 

(Continued from page 594.) 

When a candidate has managed to get his exercise accepted, there 
is even then the final examination to be passed before he can be 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Music. 

At Oxford this examination consists of more advanced tests in 
harmony than the preliminary examination required, and embraces an 
analysis of a piece of music in which the candidate is required to 
figure and analyse all the chords, quoting all roots and modulations ; 
and to show a good knowledge of chromatic harmonies by working 
out such a test question as that of the chromatic scale, which is to be 
utilised as a bass, over every note of which every diatonic and chro- 
matic concord available in the one key, without modulation, is to be 
written. The counterpoint questions are advanced as far as five parts, 
and besides this a canon is started which has to be worked out, tonal 
fugue subjects to be answered, and counter subjects invented for 
them, and a stretto to be worked out upon a given subject. In 
addition to this, historical questions are put, and orchestral scoring 
and instruments, and knowledge of organ construction are enquired 
into. It might be summed up thus:—(1) harmony; (2) cotinter- 
point ; (3) canon imitation, &c.; (4) fugue; (5) form in composi- 
tion ; (6) musical history ; (7) analysis of some standard classic. 

At Cambridge this final examination for Mus. Bac. embraces 
(1) counterpoint in. not more than five parts, including double 
counterpoint at the various intervals, in which not only are exercises 
set, but the candidate has to answer questions on the subject in the 
viva voce part of the examination ; (2) the harmony part of the ex- 
amination is also more advanced, questions being set up to five-part 
work ; (3) a two-part canon is to be worked out, or, what is equi- 
valent, one that has been worked out has its one part quoted, to 
which the candidate has to discover at what interval, and where, the 
response is to take place—this sometimes requires considerable 
thought and ingenuity before the solution of the problem can be 
attained ; (4) a fugue has to be written in two parts, special attention 
being given to the relation of subject and answer ; (5) form in com- 
position, as exemplified in the sonata, receives attention ; (6) a know- 
ledge of the pitch and quality of the stops of the organ is required ; 
(7) such acquaintance with the pitch, quality, and compass of 
orchestral instruments as is necessary for reading from score is also 
(23) 
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equired ; (8) the candidate is expected to read from such scores, 
and from figured basses and vocal scores ; (9) and to be able to 
analyse some standard classical composition, so as to speak of the 
harmony, form, and orchestration of the same. 

At Dublin the examination for Mus. Bac. is not divided like the 
others into subjects or sections ; still it embraces acoustical questions 
on the subject of temperament vibrations. The Syren, &c., contra- 
puntal exercises, and usual harmony tests, the writing of a four-part 
fugue, and questions on a general knowledge of music, and the 
classics, which cover a wide field of experience. 

At London, before the candidate can proceed to his final ex- 
amination for Mus. Bac., he has to produce what the other 
universities are content to do without, and what might sometimes 
puzzle a candidate to obtain, viz., a certificate of good conduct, 
which, if satisfactory, enables him to proceed with the examination, 
which embraces similar subjects as those already enumerated for 
Cambridge, with the addition of arranging for a piano something 
quoted from an instrumental score, and the option of being ex- 
amined in playing at sight from a five-part vocal score, and in 
accompanying a figured bass. 

These examinations complete the curriculum required of candi- 
dates for the Mus. Bac. degree at our four British universities, where 
examinations in music are held. 

Mention has already been made as to the lapse of time necessary 
before a Bachelor can proceed to the higher degree of Doctor. The 
order of procedure to this consists of several stages like that of the 
Bachelor, which it very much resembles, only in a more advanced 
way, but in the case of Oxford and Cambridge with only one ex- 
amination instead of two. 

( Zo be continued.) 


THE COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


THE following are the gentlemen appointed for the present year, in ac- 
cordance with the rule by which seven retire annually, butare eligible for 
re-election. Dr. G. B. Arnold (Winchester Cathedral), Dr. J. F. Bridge 
(Westminster Abbey), Dr. C. J. Frost, Mr. H. F. Frost (Chapel Royal, 
Savoy), Dr. F. E. Gladstone, Mr. J. Higgs (St. Andrew’s, Holborn), 
Dr. E. J. Hopkins (the Temple Church), Mr. W. S. Hoyte (All Saints’, 
Margaret Street), Dr. C. Warwick Jordan (St. Stephen’s, Lewisham), 
Mr. A. King (Corporation organist, Brighton), Dr. H. Walmsley 
Little (Holy Trinity, Tulse Hill), Dr. G. C. Martin (sub-organist St. 
Paul’s Cathedral), Mr. A. Page (St. Mary’s, Nottingham), Mr. W. 
Parratt (St. George’s, Chapel Royal, Windsor), Dr. C. W. Pearce, 
Dr. H. J. Pringuer, Dr. F. J. Sawyer (St. Patrick’s, Brighton), Mr. C. 
E. Stephens, Mr. J. Turpin (St. Andrew’s, Watford), Mr. T. Wingham, 
and Mrv W. G. Wood. At the recent annual meeting, on July 26, an 
additional anditor was appointed, the three auditors being Mr. R. 
Hainworth, Mr. E. D. Miller, and Mr. J. Waddington. The other 
members of the official working staff are unchanged. The appoint- 
ment of the president for the year awaits the first meeting of the new 
council. The name of this gentleman, together with a complete list 
of vice-presidents, will be published in the forthcoming twenty-third 
annual report for the past year, and will be duly announced in this 


paper. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE ORGAN WORLD.” 


Sir,—Dr. Frost, in his paper “On Examinations,” published in 
your issue of the 23rd inst., refers to “an American University 
that of Toronto,” as having recently instituted examinations for 
degrees in music in this country. Allow me to correct what, I am 
sure, is an unintentional mistake. The foundation in question is of 
the University of Toronto, but the University of Trinity College, 
Toronto. The former has only colonial status, deriving its powers 
from the colonial legislature ; the latter is the Church of England 
University for that country, and possesses a Royal Charter conferring 
‘all such and the like privileges as are enjoyed by our Universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” and that without limitation to any 








particular place. This will show that the epithet, “an American 
University,” is inexact, and will explain the powers by virtue of which 
its degrees in music are open to English students.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Mus. B., Trin. Cot.., Toronto, F.C.O. 








NOTES. 





It is announced that Mr. Roosevelt, the eminent organ builder of 
New York, has been commissioned by Mr. Isaac E. Blake, of Denver, 
Colorado, to erect an instrument for the Trinity M.E. Church of that 
city. It is to contain 3,738 pipes, distributed as follows :—Great 
organ, 16 stops, 1,218 pipes ; swell organ, 18 stops, 1,204 pipes ; 
choir organ, 11 stops, 638 pipes ; solo organ, 6 stops, 348 pipes; 
pedal organ, 11 stops, 330 pipes; couplers, 11 stops; mechanical 


‘accessories, 7 stops; pedal movements, 13 stops ; adjustable com- 


bination pistons, 15 stops. ‘Total, 108 stops in all. These so-called 
adjustable combination pistons are remarkable contrivances, giving 
the organist complete and prompt command over his tone-colour 
resources, and surpassing all previous similar inventions, it is said, in 
utility and ingenuity. Mr. Walter E. Hall, F.C.O.—at present 
organist of St. John’s Cathedral in the same city—is to be the 
organist. 

There has been rather a lengthy correspondence in the columns 
of a contemporary about the presumed refusal of the Chelsea Vestry 
of an organ worth £2,000, the proffered gift of Lord Cadogan ; but 
it is now stated that the Vestry Hall is not adapted for the reception 
of such an instrument, so Lord Cadogan has given £200 for the im- 
provement of the parish church organ. 

To the list of concert-room organs should be added—Great 
Assémbly Hall (Mile End Road), Cambridge (Guildhall), Norwich 
(St. Andrew’s Hall), Worcester (Music Hall); and there are several 
other instruments still unnamed. 

A contemporary points out that Bach, like Purcell and many 
other eminent organ-players, began his work as an organist at an early 
age, eighteen. In 1703 Bach left Luneburg for Weimar, but passed 
on quickly to be organist of Arnstadt, where his grand uncle Heinrich 
had founded an organ-playing reputation; but dying eleven years 
before Bach’s visit, had left no worthy successor. It is significant of 
the skill Bach had acquired, that he no sooner tried the Arnstadt 
organ—it does not appear that he was a candidate for the post—than 
the consistory welcomed in this youth of eighteen the musical heir of 
their honoured town organist, dismissed an indifferent successor, 
Boerner, and installed Bach at a triple salary, augmented out of the 
municipal chest. In June, 1707, he gave up this appointment, and, 
a few months later, accepted the office of organist at the Ducal 
Chapel, Weimar, which he held for nine years, and which completed 
his regular work as an organist. Many of his finest organ works were 
composed during his stay at Weimar. 4: 

The latest curiosity in organ-building is a paper organ which has 
just been recently constructed in Milan—that is to say, a church 
organ has been built, every pipe of which is made of papier-maché 
or cardboard, instead of metal. The sound is said to be powerful 
and sweet. The inventor of the organ is Father Rigghizo, a pro- 
fessor of chemistry and natural history at Milan, who is also a priest ; 
and it was because he found that the price of an ordinary organ was 
beyond the reach of small churches in poor districts, that he set to 
work to make an organ, the price of which would place it within the 
means of the poorest community. At first he was beset with diffi- 
culties, and almost driven to despair. At length, however, he met 
with an old dictionary of music, printed in Milan in 1826, from 
which he got some ideas as to organ-building, and at last accom- 
plished his object. His first organ is of 22 stops and 1,400 pipes. The 
invention is patented. 





COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 





Saturday, August 6, Meeting of Committee of Organists’ 
Benevolent Society at 8 p.m. Tuesday next the Library will not be 
open. 


95, Great Russell Street, W.C. E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec. 
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“(Musical World” Stories. 


BERLIOZ’S REVENGE. 
By GEORGES DE MASSOUGNEs. 
(Contiuued from page 598.) 


Let us stop at this cry of distress. We recognise these old 
accusations, repeated for more than a century at every progress in 
musical forms. It is the struggle of somg against music; it is the 
battle waged against Rameau by the singing-masters of Azs time, and 
against Gluck by the Piccinistes who sent him to dwell in the “ Rue 
du Grand-Hurleur ;” against Beethoven and Spontini, by their learned 
contemporaries, and against Mozart himself, nowadays considered 
so limpid, whom Grétry accused of “placing the statue in the 
orchestra and the pedestal on the stage.” Bewildered by these new 
forms, by the wealth of expression contained in harmony and instru- 
mentation, poor Scudo, after making the great effort of adopting 
Mozart’s system, meant to stop there, and therefore he furbished up 
all these old arms with implacable rancour, and if he did not dare to 
employ them against Beethoven, if he only timidly touched Meyér- 
beer—protected by success—his valour was heroic when he cut up 
Berlioz, Wagner, Schumann, and all those whom the public abandoned 
without defence. 

Such was the mediocre pontiff who fixed the musical religion for 
the refugees of philosophy, university men on the look out for 
artistic convictions, and all that special public that frequents the 
classes of the Sorbonne and the College of France, and that devoutly 
reads every fortnight the two hundred and forty pages of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, from the summary on the first yellow leaf to the 
bibliographical notes on the last. In the small circle of friends much 
busied with art, of which G. and myself formed part, Scudo enjoyed 
less consideration, and we only read him to amuse ourselves over his 
frequent blunders. Here is one instance out of a thousand more 
of his lofty criticism, which it is well to give here, and which was an 
inexhaustible subject for fun amongst us :} 

In one of his articles he gave as a principle. of art, the absurd 
heresy still current in his time with provincial amateurs, to 
wit, that the intrinsic value of a musical work may be judged from 
its transcription for the piano. A score which does not survive this 
ordeal cannot, according to him, “survive the caprices* of fashion 
and all the revolutions of art.” But this was not all; after having, 
according to his invariable rule, quoted Mozart and his Don Giovanni in 
support of this thesis, he added: “ We happened to be at a music- 
publishers, when a customer came in to ask for the Pastoral. Sym- 
phony arranged for the flute! The publisher began to laugh, and 
did not see that the amateur was unconsciously making the highest 
eulogium of Beethoven’s genius.” La SYMPHONIE PASTORALE, AR- 
RANGED FOR THE FLUTE!!! And this gigantic absurdity solemnly 
presented as the touchstone of Beethoven’s genius! Oh, prince of 
critics !! 

I content myself with this example. It is enough to show what 
the poor man was worth, and whether he deserved to be taken 
seriously. But although we daily made fun of him, we had a little 
too much juvenile watvezé not to let our disdain often turn to anger 
We could not forgive Scudo for his false and affected admiration for 
Beethoven, nor for his patronising airs towards Gluck, our idol, whom 
he politely classed among the ancients and called the /recursor of 
Mozart and Rossini. Neither could we pardon him for being more 
disagreeable towards the living whom we loved, and waging a malicious, 
virulent warfare against Wagner, and above all, Berlioz. It is hard 
to believe now, no one will believe in twenty years, that the following 
lines were written about Berlioz in that very Review in which Gustave 
Planche criticised painters and Sainte-Beuve writers :—“ Not only has 
M. Berlioz no idea of melody, but when an idea comes to him he 
does not know how to treat it, for he cannot write. The Chinese 
who charms his leisure by the noise of the tam-tam, the savage roused 
to fury by the friction of two stones, make music of the kind that 
M. Berlioz composes, &c., &c.” I have taken this at haphazard from 
innumerable invectives, for during all Scudo’s career Berlioz was the 
constant target of his furious attacks. It was no longer criticism, it 
was a positive rage, or rather, as Berlioz himself said, a monomama 
(and the result well justified the expression, for Scudo ended by 
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dying in a mad-house). As for us, who were then between twenty 
and twenty-five years old, and who admired Berlioz as one does at 
that age admire a disputed genius, that is to say frantically, it will be 
understood that we returned to the critic the sentiments he had for 
our beloved master. Scudo was our détfe noire, and when we met 
him in the street, or in the passages of a theatre, we cast glances full 
of hate upon him. 

To complete this portrait, it is well to add that Scudo had com- 
posed a certain number of songs, amongst them the “Fil de la 
Vierge,” and “ L’Hirondelle et le Prisonnier,” which had in their 
time a certain vogue. I know too little of these productions to be 
able to judge them, but happily the author himself has given us an 
appreciation of them, which can hardly fail to be exact. It is, 
besides, a model of style, as well as of modesty. Here it is: “Allow 
us truly to state a fact: it is that several of these compositions have 
a European reputation, and that in all have been remarked a certain 
elevation of style, and the expre€sion of an ideal in which the 
religious sentiment is combined with that of love, and with that 
melancholy without object, which may be called the presentiment of 
the infinite.” (This is absolutely textual. See “ Musical Criticism 
and Literature,” 1st Series, 3rd Edition, p. 354.) 

It is further indispensable to establish the fact that at the 
moment when this narrative begins, Scudo had been dead 
several years, officially dead, and his death recorded in the registers 
of the éat civil. I am obliged to take the greatest precautions to 
have this point admitted without dispute; there must remain no 
doubt on the subject, or this story would no longer be extraordinary, 
and it has only the merit of being extraordinary in addition to 
that of being authentic. 

Il. 


During the rest of the concert G. was absent, pre-occupied, and 


nothing less than the celestial poetry, the ecstatic adoration, the. 


angelical sweetness of the Sanctus could have brought back his 
thoughts to art. But in the middle of the last number, my glance 
falling on him, I found he had his eyes fixed on the old flute-player, 
and it was manifest that this contemplation made him forgetful of 
the great work passionately loved, with which for a fortnight he had 
been completely absorbed. Something then quite abnormal was 
taking place, and I was longing for an explanation. 

‘What is the matter?” I said to him as we descended the staircase 
of the theatre ; “ you seem pre-occupied.” 

He replied in a light tone, of which the affectation was visible, 
“ Pre-occupied ! yes, I grant it ; this musician who resembles Scudo, 
resembles him in fact in such a fashion that I cannot believe in a 
mere play of chance. Is he a brother—a relation? That only would 
deprive the matter of its extraordinary character; but I should like 
to know. If you please, we will go and wait at the artist’s exit for a 
first violin whom I know, and ask him the name of the old fellow.” 

“ Willingly,” I replied, smiling; “if you are so anxious as all 
that.” 

“Eh! good God! perhaps in a minute you will be interested 
yourself in this foolery,” replied G., again becoming mysterious. 

I decided to await the upshot, and held my tongue. An instant 
later, G. stopped the artist we were waiting for as he came out. 

‘My good fellow,” he said, “help me to win a bet; my friend 
here declares that your old flautist with the white mustachios has 
nothing in common with the late Scudo, and I assert that he is at 
least his brother.” : 

“ Ah! you have noticed the likeness,” said the musician, laughing. 
“Jn fact it is prodigious; but you have lost, for the old fellow 
repudiates any relationship with the critic and if you knew 
with what energy! Besides he is German ; he is old Schild.” 

“ Schild !!!” 

I cannot describe the accent with which G. brusquely repeated 
this name as soon as it struck on his ear ; it was like an involuntary 
cry that expressed both astonishment and fright. The musician 
looked at him with wonder, and was opening his mouth to question 
him, when my friend overcoming the agitation that had seized him, 
forestalled the enquiry and got out of it by a commonplace explanation. 

I had not been duped by this manceuvre ; and of course as soon 
as we were alone, I wanted to know the meaning of these mysterious 
ways, of this odd behaviour, to which G. had not hitherto accustomed 
me. He was walking on without speaking, and with a hurried 





saat, 


feverish step that I could hardly keep up with. I hazarded an 
interrogation, but at the first word he interrupted me, and suddenly 
stopping, said: “‘ Do you know German ?” 

“No.” 

“ And Italian ?” 

“Operatic Italian—yes, pretty nearly.” 

“Do you know what is the meaning of Scudo in Italian ?” 

“T fancy it means a crown piece and a shield.” 

“That’s it! Well: Schi/d in German has exactly the same signi- 
fiation!” G. pronounced these last words with an emphatic gravity 
and a certain tone of triumph that I felt well without being able to 
explain it. He looked at me fixedly, appearing to expect some 
violent commotion on my part. 


nomy expressed great annoyance. 

‘Ah! coincidences!” he exclaimed after a minute, in a tone of 
bitterness and pity. “Ah! coincidences! That is their great word 
—an absurd, odious word that covers every philosophical juggle! It 
is also a series of coincidences, isn’t it, that created the world and 
the whole scale of beings ?” 

As I protested: ‘‘ No, I know,” he continued, “that you don’t 
give in to these imbecilities ; but, then, why not be equally serious 
and thoughtful before all the phenomena that present themselves, 
and why appeal to your reason in certain cases when you refuse to 
do so in others? Listen to me,” he added after a pause, looking me 
in the face and seizing my arm, “there is neither resemblance nor 
coincidence in this, but Schild and Scudo are one and the same 
person! There is only one difficulty—that is, that Scudo has been 
dead these ten years. Didn’t you know that ?—I know it perfectly ; 
and it is just because he is dead that he can find himself now in 
the skin of old Schild.” 


(To be continued. ) 








PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


Herr Louis H. MEvER of Berlin gave no less than five pianoforte 
recitals within a fortnight at the showrooms of Messrs. Wood & Co., 
of 3, Rathbone Place, furnishing thereby evidence of a more than 
‘ordinarily retentive memory by playing every piece without book, 
and a considerable command over the keyboard. If a display of 
physical force predominated to a somewhat excessive degree over 
Jinesse and delicacy of expression, this may perhaps have arisen from 
a desire to exhibit to the fullest advantage the abnormal powers of 
endurance, which, in conjunction with a very moderate cost distinguish 
Messrs. Wood’s upright pianos. Indeed, it is not too much to say, that 
any less solidly constructed instrument of this description would after 
Herr Meyer’s execution of Liszt’s transcription of Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March and similar bravura pieces have been absolutely 
hors de combat, but Messrs. Wood’s piano withstood the onslaught- 
without flinching and, indeed, without even requiring the remedial 
assistance of the tuning-hammer. 








FRENCH PLAYS. 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT has concluded a series of performances 
at the Lyceum Theatre. It was gratifying to find that so far from 
exhibiting any traces of fatigue in consequence of her prolonged tour 
in South America, the great actress proved herself in full possession 
of her old and in some respects unsurpassed powers, and freshness of 
voice. As a corresponding result Madame Bernhardt again suc- 
ceeded in exercising that spell over her audience, which is a privilege 
reserved only for the highest manifestations of histrionic genius. 
The different parts selected for this short season included: 
“Théodora,” “ Fédora,” “La Dame aux Camélias,” ‘“ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur” (it is said, for the last time on any stage), “ Jean-Marie,” 
and an excerpt from “ Phédre,” Madame Bernhardt being recalled 
no less than five times, with enthusiastic plaudits, at the conclusion 
of her performances. The rest of the company, among which were 
Messieurs Garnier, Decori, Lacroix, and Mdlle. Jeanne Malvau, &c., 








“It is a very curious coincidence,” I said, simply. G.’s physiog- 


showed sufficient competence and artistic spirit to give due effect to 
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| 
the ensemble, and the mise-en-scine was tasteful and adequate for the | 
occasion. The enterprising manager, Mr. M. L. Mayer, may, judging 
from a succession of crowded houses, be congratulated on a substan- 
tial no less than an artistic success. 








“DON JUAN” FESTIVAL. 


THE town of Salzburg is to Mozart what our Stratford-on-Avon is to 
Shakespeare ; and it may well be thought that the prettily-decorated 
little theatre frequented by Papa Leopold and his children will 
not be silent during the approaching Don /Juan centenary cele- 
brations. While most towns of Austria and Germany are preparing 
festival performances in honour of this old and ever-popular German 
opera, the Mozarteum, an international institution, whose aim it has 
been to spread the knowledge of Mozart’s works far and wide, has 
also been some time working to secure a worthy celebration of the 
festival at Salzburg. It was from the first obvious that the most appro- 
priate method of doing honour to the rooth anniversary of the produc- 
tion of Don Juan would be to arrange a grand performance of the 
masterpiece, but the execution of this excellent idea offered the most | 
serious difficulties. For, though Salzburg is now deservedly known 
as a town of musical pretensions, possessing capital orchestral and 
vocal forces, which, under Herr Hummel, the director of the 
Mozarteum, have often given satisfactory proofs of their capabilities, 
some difficulty lay in distributing the important parts to artists of such 
great reputation that the performance should be, on the one hand, a 
perfect one, and, on the other, made attractive and interesting to the 
visitors assembled in Salzburg from far and wide. Through the 
kindness of the management, and the ready and generous sympathy 
of the invited artists, the co-operation of a rarely distinguished ensemble 
has been secured, under the guidance of Herr Hans Richter. The 
list of characters, in the order they appear in the oldest playbills, 
with the names of the artists, is as follows :—Don Juan, Herr Theodor 
Reichmann ;. Anna, Frau Marie Wilt ; Elvira, Fraulein Marie Leh- 
mann ; Don Ottavio, Herr Heinrich Vogl; Lepereilo, Herr J. 
Staudigl; Don Pedro, Herr Weiglein; Masetto, Herr Ben. Felix ; 
Zerline, Fraulein Bianca Bianchi. These model performances of 
Don Juan are fixed to take place in the historical theatre of Salzburg, 
on August 20 and 22. 





FUNERAL OF LUIGI CARACCIOLO. 


On Thursday last took place at noon, in the Catholic Cemetery, 
Kensal Green, the funeral of the deeply regretted composer and 
professor of singing, Luigi Caracciolo, of whom Zhe Musical World 
gave a short biographical notice in its last number. The coffin was 
literally covered with beautiful wreaths and crosses, the offerings of 
his numerous friends and admirers. Among those who followed him 
to his last abode may be mentioned—Messrs. Denza (who surrounded 
his dying friend during the last two months of his long and agonising 
illness with all the care and tenderness of an affectionate brother), 
Arditi, Tosti, Randegger, the brothers Mattei, Caravogli, Mancinelli, 
Raimo, Albanesi, De Lara, Melis, Mei, Samuelli, Bisaccia, Romili, 
Pagliardini, Remo, and Tivoli; Mesdames Crosmond, Foss and 
daughter, Kingston and daughter, Lamperti, Casella, and Signor Lisei, 
who delivered with the deepest emotion an eloquent and touching 
funeral oration, of which we will translate the following passage. 
After giving a short account of his life, the speaker went on to say:— 
“Of Caracciolo as a composer, it would be superfluous to speak here 
before you, ladies and gentlemen, who know and appreciate 
thoroughly the legacy of art he has left to posterity. ‘La Danza 
delle Memorie,’ ‘La Mattinata,’ ‘Ja Sérénade Espagnole,’ 
‘Unless,’ ‘My heart and I,’ and the exquisite collection of 
‘Duettini per canto’ entitled ‘Rime Popolari,’ which awakened 
everywhere the greatest enthusiasm, are inspirations which certainly 
will not die, but will remain as proofs of the great loss musical 
Italy has sustained in him. An artist to the very soul, Caracciolo 
never degraded..art to a mere instrument of pecuniary profit, but 
considered it as a holy mission to which he felt himself impelled by a 
thousand voices from within his soul ever enamoured of the beautiful. 





As a man, Caracciolo, with his sympathetic appearance, his courteous 
and pleasing manners, the generous impulses of his heart, leaves 
behiind hm such a wealth of esteem and affection that his memory is 


in no danger of sinking into oblivion. No, incomparable friend, 
time can never obliterate from our thoughts the memory of your 
gentle virtues, and this grave over which will rise a commemoration 
stone through the loving care of those who loved you and admired 
your rare gifts, will be for ever sacred to our sorrow.” To this oration, 
which was listened to throughout with the deepest attention, 
Signor Pagliardini added a few words in English, expressive of regret 
at the great loss Caracciolo’s untimely death was to art and to his 
numerous friends, and of gratitude to the British public for the 
esteem and favour they had bestowed on his lamented compatriot. 
This concluded the sad ceremony. 





Music Publishers’ Weekly Dist. 


SONG. 


I must have loved thee Edwin M. Flavel Henry Klein 
Breath of Flowers (duet) v3: ve 

In Absence ; Sci ... Pitt & Hatzfeld 
Love must wait ... Joseph Philip Knight ...Joseph Williams 
Mirabel Lee wie am Henry Klein ... ia eo Henry Klein 
My only Jo and Dearie O! . C. A, Lidgey ... ... Pitt & Hatzfeld 
O let me bathe my heart again... Marie Wurm ... mt aj a 


Rejoice ye nations all (Jubilee song 


C. A. Lidgey jas 


and chorus) ... ‘ Henry Klein ... Henry Klein 
Reminiscences from Mountain . 
and Fiord (6 songs)... Edvard Grieg ... ag ite ts 
Vier Liebeslieder.. Poy Marie Wurm ... a aa ss 
PIANOFORTE. 
Barcarolle ... ive ... W.O. Forsyth Edwin Ashdown 
Clotilda Gavotte ... cat ... Henry Farmer ...Joseph Williams 


Henri Roubier das aaa % 


~ aot ee ‘i 
Jules Rochard 


Louis Honig .«.. 
Henri Roubier 


Coronation March 

Gavotte in E flat... ms ia 

Golden Moments, Nos. 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18 see aa 

Last Muster, The 

Le Kégiment qui passe ... 

Présentation de la Valliére ‘a 

Sissie, Gavotte eos .. J. T. Musgrave 

Six Piecs— _... me .» Henri Logé ... — 
(Aprés la victoire, Chanson orientale, Coquetterie, 

Pizzicato, Serenade, Valse Caprice.) 


ORGAN. 
Grand Offertoire, founded on 
Schumann’s Quintet .. G. F. Vincent... Willcocks 
Original Organ Compositions— “a wos, ate ie 
(Vol. I., 10 pieces, 2nd edition ; Vol. II., Book I., Offertoire 
and Fugue in B flat) 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


Henry Farmer 


SACRED CANTATAS. 
John Naylor ... .--London Mus. Pub. Co. 


Edwin Ashdown 
Henry Klein 
...Joseph Williams 


...Lendon Mus. Pub. Co. 
Edwin Ashdown 


Clotilde Gavotte ... .-. Joseph Williams 


Brazen Serpent, The 


Captives of Babylon, The George Shinn Hart 
BOOK. 
Choral Society, The L. C. Venables aS ae ... Curwen 





Hotes and Hews. 
LONDON. 


A concert was given on Friday evening, the 22nd ult., under the 
direction of Mr. Stedman, at Myddelton Hall, Upper Street. The 
following artists assisted :—Madame Clara Samuell, Miss Jeanie Rosse, 
Mr. Stedman, Mr. Thurley Beale, Mdile. Dinelli (solo violin), Miss 
Louise Allan and Mr. W. Stevenson Hoyte (solo pianists). Perhaps the 
most successful items were Madame Clara Samuell’s artistic rendering of 
a charming setting, by Mr. Stevenson Hoyte, of Tennyson’s well-known 
“Sweet and Low” (accompanied by the composer) ; “ Mary of Argyle,” 
by Mr. Stedman ; “The Lady of the Lea,” by Miss Jeanie Rosse ; and 
“I’m a Roamer,” by Mr. Thurley Beale. Mdlle. Dinelli, by her 
expressive playing, won great applause, as did also Mr. W. Stevenson 
Hoyte and Miss Louise Allan. The accompaniments were played 
artistically by Mr. Fountain Meen and Mr. Augustus Toop. 

RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music.—The following is a list of the winners 
of certificates of merit at the recent prize distribution of the Royal 
Academy of Music—these pupils had previously received silver medals :— 
Amy E. Horrocks, Clara Massingham, Rose Meyer, harmony ; Blanche 
Murray, singing ; Lucy K. Downing, Lillie Jarrett, Katherine Kingston, 
Mabel Lyons, Eva M. Mason, Rose Meyer, Harriet Osborne, Maude 
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Wilson, pianoforte; Selina Cocks, Cecilia Gates, violin; Ida Audain, 
Rachel Phelps, harp. The full list of silver medallists is as follows :— 
Ethel M. Boyce, Selina Cocks, Amelia Corper, Lucy K. Downing, Marie 
James, Kate Limbert, Eva M. Mason, Edith Parker, Alice Paterson, Ada 
Tunks, harmony ; Ethel Barnard, Kate Cutler, Martha Davies, Gertrude 
Findon, Florence Fricker, Isabelle Giradot, Helen Haldane, Alexandra A. 
Hora, Hannah M. Jones, Julia Neilson, Mary Newman, Ada Read, 
singing ; Mona Buchanan, Louisa M. Cannon, Edith M. Coldwell, Sophie 
M. Crews, Margaret Ford, Florence Fricker, Alice F. King, Catherine 
Rodbard, Ada Tunks, pianoforte ; Clara Titterton, Ada Tunks, violin ; 
Fanny Davies, harp. 


The programme of the Welsh National Eisteddfod announces that the 
national gathering, which is under the patronage of the Queen, will be 
opened at the Albert Hall by Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday, August 9, and 
that the Prince of Wales will preside on the closing day, Friday, August 
12. The other presidents include Lord Mostyn, Mr. Henry Richard, 
M.P., Mr. Puleston, M.P., and Mr. Lewis Morris, the author of the 
Jubilee Ode. A grand reception of Welsh bards will take place at the 
Holborn Town Hall on Monday evening, August 8. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society will this season hold their concerts 
mostly on Thursdays, viz., Nov. 17, Dec. 8, 22, Jan. 19, Feb. 23, and 
March 27. At the first concert Signor Rottesini’s “ Garden of Olivet” 
will be performed. 


Mr. Robert Gardner, one of the principal organisers of the entertain- 
ments at the Lyric Club, has joined the board of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, Limited. 


Mr. Sims Reeves, who is at present engaged on a professional pro- 
vincial tour, is to appear on Monday next at the Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, 
as Francis Osbaldistone in “Rob Roy.” 


Saturday next is the last night of “As in a Looking-glass” at the 
Opera Comique, and the first night of “ Devil Caresfoot” (H. Rider 
Haggard’s “ Dawn”) at the Strand Theatre. 


Henry Mayhew, one of the founders of Punch, but perhaps better 
known in recent years as the author of “ London Labour and the London 
Poor,” died last week. He began his literary career by writing “The 
Wandering Minstrel,” which was produced in 1834 at the Fitzroy Theatre, 
afterwards known as the Queen’s, and subsequently as the Prince of 
Wales’s. It was as Jem Baggs in this. farce that Robson, the low 
comedian, made so great a hit with the song, “Villikins and his 
Dinah.” 


We have also to record the death of Miss Heath, who was the wife of 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, the well-known actor. Miss Heath was a favourite 
reader to Her Majesty, and was in her time accounted an excellent 
elocutionist. She was the original Fiordelisa in “The Fool’s Revenge,” 
but it was as Jane Shore, in the drama of that name, that she was best 
known. She enacted the part for 200 nights at the Princess’s Theatre in 
1877. 

Madame Marie Roze has presented Mr. Harris with a golden wreath 
in recognition of his enterprise in connection with opera at Drury Lane. 


The directors of St. James’s Hall have again been able to declare a 
dividend of 7 per cent. Prof. J. Ella has retired from the board owing 
to his great age, and desiring to be free from the duties of a busy 
life. 


M. Lasserre, formerly violoncellist, and for a brief period director of 
the Musical Union, and a member of several leading London orchestras, 
is now settled at Marseilles. 


Mr. H. J. Leslie is reported to be engaged upon an opera on a 
Russian subject, Olga, and a ballet to be produced in Brussels under 
the title of “ Tarantella.” 


PROVINCIAL. 


The Liverpool Philharmonic Society will begin their season of twelve 
concerts on Oct. 4. Among the works to be performed are Spohr’s Fa// 
of Babylon, Sullivan’s Golden Legend, Stanford’s Revenge, and Rossini’s 
Moses in Egypt. The pianists will be Master Josef Hofmann, Miss 
Fanny Davies, and Herr Schénberger; and among the vocalists are 
Mesdames Albani, Nordica, Hutchinson, and Patey, Misses Mary Davies, 
Anna Williams, Rees, Trebelli, Cramer, Thudichum, Fenna, Glenn, 
Winants, Mackenzie, and Hilda Wilson; Messrs. Lloyd, McGuckin, 
Piercy, Kearton, Pope, Pierpoint, Santley, Mills, and Bridson. 


Signor Mancinelli has left London for Madrid, but will return for the 
Norwich Festival in October. 


Mr. F. H. Cowen’s oratorio, Ruth, will be produced under the com- 
poser’s own direction at Worcester on Thursday, Sept.8. The dramatis 
persone number six, the parts of the Reaper and the Elder being 
“doubled” by Mr. Watkin Mills. Two sopranos (Madame Albani and 
Miss Anna Williams) are employed for the parts of Ruth and Orpah, 





while the character of Naomi will be undertaken by Miss Hope Glenn, 
and.Boaz by Mr. Edward Lloyd. 


BIRMINGHAM, August 1.—Faute de mieux, we purpose to-day laying 
before the readers of The Musical World a plan of our approaching 
musical campaign. For some time past we have had no special event of 
interest to record. Concerts and operas have long ago ceased, and the 
only music one occasionally hears is an operetta or a military band. 
Those delightful open-air symphonic concerts to which the foreigner is 
accustomed to listen do not yet exist in this country ; it has been said on 
account of the variable climate, but surely this summer has been well 
adapted for out-of-door concerts. Our autumn and winter season 
promises well. The Festival Choral Society, whose annual meeting was 
held the other day, gave an outline of their intended concert series, 1887- 
1888. Their programme will include a new cantata, Joan of Arc (not yet 
completed), by our townsman, Mr. A. R. Gaul, Berlioz’s Faust, Dvorak’s 
Spectre’s Bride, Stanford’s Revenge, and “ By the Waters of Babylon,” by 
the same composer. One of the concerts will be of a miscellaneous 
character, consisting of part-songs, and probably a movement from a 
symphony, and other smaller orchestral works. It is with feelings of deep 
regret we have to announce that the balance sheet and statement of 
accounts of this our fremier Choral Society shows a net loss to the funds 
of £402 2s. 5d. on the year’s work. Although the performances were 
of usual excellence, and embraced works of high standard, they failed to 
appeal to a number of the subscribers. In our former reports of the con- 
certs given by this Society we hinted as to probable financial losses, but 
we were not prepared to have to report such a serious deficit on the year’s 
transactions. Mr. Stockley will continue his grand orchestral concerts, 
and amongst the novelties to be produced. we are to have Cowen’s new 
Symphony in F, No, 5, and Dr. Villiers Stanford’s Irish Symphony, con- 
ducted by the composers in person. ‘The Symphonies were so well 
received in London that we are glad of having the opportunity of hearing 
them here shortly.—The Birmingham and Midland Musical Guild have 
decided to give a series of cheap chamber concerts, provided sufficient 
subscfibers can be obtained.—Dr. Heap will not continue his series this 
season, having sustained a heavy pecuniary loss on the last ; for although 
he provided the best quartet to be had in this country, and the concerts 
were the very best of that class ever given in Birmingham, they failed to 
attract the musical public. We have said over and over again, that, 
though Birmingham has the reputation of being one of the first musical 
towns in the kingdom, we cannot see why such a term should be applied 
to the capital of the Midlands, seeing thatevery real musical enterprise spells 
ruin.—Another collapse has to be added to those already enumerated. 
The Birmingham Musical Association has also decided to cease opera- 
tions for a couple of years. This Association was formed in order to pro- 
vide cheap Saturday concerts for the working classes, and thus be the 
means of educating the masses; but the plan has most signally failed, the 
concerts not being patronised by the classes they were intended for.— 
Messrs. Harrison’s concert scheme for the approaching season is not out 
yet, but we have been informed that these enterprising managers have 
engaged the best available home and foreign talent. Madame Adelina 
Patti will appear at one of the concerts. Very shortly we shall be able to 
give a complete list of artists—Mr. Ebenezer Prout has consented to 
deliver the inaugural lecture in connection with the Birmingham and 
Midland Musical Guild on Wednesday, October 5. The subject of his 
lecture will probably be “ Musical form,” with illustrations. 


CARMARTHEN.—A grand festival of choirs belonging to the Church 
Choral Union of the Archdeaconry of Carmarthen took place at the Parish 
Church of St. Mary’s, Swansea, on Tuesday last week. The following 
choirs were represented :—Swansea Parish Church ; St. James’s, Swansea ; 
St. Peter's, Carmarthen ; Gorseinon Station, Llansamlet, Llagyrnewydd, 
Clydach, Ilston, Pennard (Gower), Brynamman, Ferryside, Pontardulais, 
Llanybri, Pembrey, Burry Port,, Pontyberem, and Llanfynydd. The 
singers completely filled the body of the old church, and, under the dd‘on 
of the accomplished choirmaster, Mr.. Henry Radcliffe, made it resound 
with rich harmony. The processional hymn was the very fitting one, 
from the new version of “Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” commencing, 
“Bulwark of a mighty nation, see the Church of England stand,” the 
music by Henry Smart. Priest’s music was used for the pieces and 
responses, the service being intoned by the Rev. O. Evans, M.A., Welsh 
abesqate at St. David’s Colge, Lampeter. Barnby’s Venite and Trout- 

eck and Higgins’s chants forthe Psalms were chosen. The lessons were 
read by the Rev. Dr. Walters and the Rev. F. Jayne. The Te Deum, by 
Dr. Stainer, wes for the most part in unison: The anthem, “ Great is 
the Lord,” by E. A. Sydenham, especially the finish, from the words, “O 
put your trust in Him always, ye people,” was sung with unusual hearti- 
ness, and the effect was excellent. The hymn before the sermon was 
“ Angel voices ever ringing.” The service, which was carried through 
with precision and spirit throughout, concluded with the hymn, “ When 
morning gilds the skies.” 





,For **Foreign Notes ” see page 622. } 
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A LUXURY 


UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S 
(“See that you have none other”) 
FRENCH COFFEE. 
Ter : As used in Paris. LUXU R 
In its Highest Perfection, 
TENPENCE PER POUND. 
A LUXU RY 2lbs, (sample) in tins sent free per A LUXU RY 
Parcels Post for 2s. 4d., 
Or 5 ibs. for 8s. 6d. 
Postal Orders from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
May now be had from all Post Offices. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “ Roasted on the French Principle,” and mixed with the finest Bruges Chicory. 


2lbs. Sample Tins sent per Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s. 4d. ; 
5 lbs. in Tins for 5s.6d.; 8lbs. in Tins for 8s. rod. 


ONFA CONGO 


0 NF A NEVER Sold in England before at the price. NF A 
0 N . A The Pick of the Season’s Growth. : ‘ Fp A 
j 


BARBER & CO’S 
ONFA 








ONFA pact 


ONFA , Onfa Congo. ONFA 
ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE PER POUND. 


A TEA abounding in Strength and High Quality. Never Sold before in England at the Price. 


COMPARE 


It with that sold by others at Two Shillings. 


6: lbs. sent by Parcels Post for 10s. 9d. to any Post Town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands. 
4; lbs. for 7s.6d.; 2}lbs. Samples for 4s. 3d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 





274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 102, Westbourne Grove, W 
61, Bishopsgate Street, City. 42, Great Titchfield Street, W. 
11, Boro’ High Street, S.E. AL8O King’s Cross, N. 


BRIGHTON, HASTINGS, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, PRESTON, AND BIRMINGHAM. 


Postal Orders, from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d., may now be had for One Penny from all Post Offices, 
Cheques to be crossed “London and Westminster.” 
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DON'T DO ANYTHING. 


Until you have sent a card to 52, Oxford Street, 
London, W., for a copy FREE) of “ Harness’ Guide to 
Health,” a new illustrated pamphlet, recently nmoet 
Mr. C. B. Harness, the eminent sulting Med 
Electrician. It contains extracts from the thousands of 
testimonials rece:ved 


IT WILL COST NOTHING 


and may save you from a lifetime of suffering and heavy 
doctor's bills. It is a fact that we can iy conchustvel, 
to anyone who can call at 52, Oxfoi ha’ 
during the last few weeks there have been more than & 
Thousand Persons cured by means of Harness 
Electropaihic treatment. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


is the most agreeable, natural, and certain remedy in the 
world, It never fails to promptly araeoe, ame ultimately 
cure Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, Ind 
Cc ipat Nervous Neuralgia, Liver 
Kidne cee oy Female — y rorya diseases of 
the Nerves, Stomach, Liver an 
Haagnuss’ Evectroraruic Brtt, Price 2ls., Post 

i } 


ears. 
Bnergy. Invigorates the debilitated _Constituti 

: - 7 
Promotes the Circulation, Assists the vs ge . 


ital energy—the 

be first symptoms of wee It will therefore pay bo 
no matter what the state of your Health ang 0o = d 
sf ances Gulnet hich will be seat you {poet-ffee), oa 
Electro, ic whi . 
applicat to the Medical Battery Co., Limited, 


52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place. 




















FOREIGN. 


It is said that Herr Kisch, of the Leipsic Opera, will conduct the 
Festival performances at Bayreuth, in 1888. The summer of that year 
will be full of interest to lovers of opera, for the Munich Theatre has a 
— season in prospect during the exhibition to be held in the city in 
1888, 

A new Faust opera, music by Heinrich Zollner, is to inaugurate the 
next season at Munich. Verdi’s O¢ed/o will be produced there later. 

At Carlsruhe, Berlioz’s Beatrice and Benedict will be performed under 
the direction of Herr Mottl. 

It has been decided by acommission at Madrid, that no theatre where 
the electric light has not been substituted for gas, may legally open its 
doors next winter. 

A company of actors lately gave a representation at Arnsdorf (Bohemia), 
of Wagner's Lohengrin, without music, but as a “grand romantic drama.” 

The burning of the Vanloo Theatre (Holland) and of one at Harley 
(Wisconsin) is announced. 

PARIS, July 24.—Judgment was given yesterday for the defendants 
in the case brought by M. Altes against the management of the Opéra, 
for premature or hasty dismissal (congé précipité). The Government had 
no difficulty in obtaining a vote of credit of 500,000 francs, for providing 
the Opéra Comique with a temporary home. In the meantime the site 
neither of this temporary nor of the permanent home is yet fixed.— 
Among the successful competitors in the Conservatoire examinations, a 
little girl of 12, Mdlle. Renier, made perhaps the greatest sensation, 
carrying off the first prize for harp playing, by a unanimous vote. The 
four or five best pianoforte players in the ladies’ section had been pupils 
of the late Madame Massart.—During the first part of the operatic 
season, a hundred representations were given at the Paris Opéra, as 
follow¢ :—Patrie, 33 times; Faust, 14; Aida, 12; Sigurd, 7; Les 
Huguenots, 7; Le Prophete, 5; L’Africaine, 3; La Favorite, 3; 
Guillaume Tell, 3; Roberti le Diable, 3; Rigoletto, 2; Freischiitz 1. 
Ballets : Les Deux Pigeons, 5 ; Copepélia 1. 

Bizet’s opera Les Pécheurs de Perles, an Italian version of which was 
produced by Mr. Mapleson under the title of Leé/a at.Covent Garden in 


April last, is to be performed in Rome early next season, under Signor 


Canori’s management, with Mdlle. Jenny Broch in the leading soprano 
part. 

Hungarian papers announce that Verdi’s O¢e//o is to be translated 
into Hungarian, and to be produced at the National Theatre, Budapest, 
under the direction of Count Stephen Keglevich, the intendant. His 
determination to secure for Verdi’s opera a worthy representation has not 
been able to surmount the claim of the prima donna, Signorina Gabbi, to 
sing in Italian. 

One of the most important musical papers of the civilised world 
announces that it will suspend publication between August 8 and 
September to, during which time little’or no music is going on. We con- 
gratulate our contemporary on its freedom from active duty during the 
dull season, during which the sea-serpent of the world of music—the 
question of the authorship of the Marsez//aise—is apt to rear its head, and 
big gooseberries in the shape of American singing-cats abound in the 
groves of musical literature. 

The managing committee of the Amsterdam Musical Exhibition has 
decided, in order to oblige certain people who could not otherwise take 





part in the proceedings, to put off the date of the exhibition to September 
and October, 1888. 


A project for a musical exhibition at Warsaw has been submitted by 
Count Plater to the Russian Government. The receipts would be devoted 
to the funds of a charitable society for needy musicians, an institution 
which, if it be conducted with the usual thoroughness and generosity of 
Russian charities, would richly deserve the extra aid afforded. 


DEATHS.—-At Paris, aged 60, Madame Massart (Louise Aglaé Masson), 
professor of the Conservatoire, and pianist of great celebrity in France. 
At the age of thirteen she gained the first prize for pianoforte playing at 
the Conservatoire, and soon afterwards became favourably known to.the 
musical public in Paris, receiving the title of pianist to the Duchess of 
Orleans. Her husband, M. Massart, was a distinguished violinist, who 
counted Wieniawski among his pupils. Madame Massart suffered from 
too much modesty, and could never be induced to seek fame out of her 
native country. She retired early from the career of a vzrtuoso, but con- 
tinued up to a year ago in the exercise of her duties as teacher at the 


Conservatoire. Madame Massart’s singularly kind, and sympathetic 


character, combined with an extraordinary talent for imparting knowledge, 
won her many warm friends and great renown as a teacher. Among the 
large number of pupils who testify to the success of Madame Massart’s 
methods is Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg.—At an asylum, a victim of the 
burning of the Opéra Comique, Alexis Graire, violoncellist, and member 
of the orchestra at that ill-fated theatre, aged about 62.—At the Vincennes 
station, another violincellist, Mennk-Lévy, run over by a passing train.—At 
Asniéres, Louis Mérante, aged 59, ballet-master at the Paris Grand Opera. 
—At Paris, Léon Loroy, once a journalist, and supporter of Wagner’s 
theories and music.—At Versailles, aged 66, Antonin Guillot de Sainbris, 
professor of singing, founder and conductor of the Amateur Choral 
Society—At Nantes, aged 64, Edouard Garnier, composer and critic, 
professor of harmony at the Conservatoire of that town.—At Arnstad, 
aged 67, Eugénie John, once opera-singer at Leipsic, since known as a 
novelist under the name of Marlitt—At Paris, Félix Lecouppey, aged 76. 
—At Leipsic, Adolf Schimon, aged 67, composer, and professor at the 
Leipsic Conservatoire.—-At Berlin, Adolf Stahlknecht, native of Warsaw, 
aged 74, violinist and composer.—At Kissingen, aged 66, Theodore Jouret, 
composer and critic—At Bois-le-Duc, P. J. van Paesschen, aged 78, 
organist and composer.—At Cologne, Friedrich Koenen, aged 58, choir- 
master of the Cathedral and composer.—At Zurich, Gustave Weber, aged 
42.—At Wurzburg, Paul de Rége, tenor singer of great promise. He was 
drowned by the capsizing of a boat in the river.—At Turin, Antonio 
Ferni, aged 73, violoncellist, father of the sisters Ferni, singers and 
violinists.\— At Perugia, Giuseppe Fieraboschi, professor of music, who 
died recently, has bequeathed 250,000 francs to the municipality for the 
establishment of a hospital for aged musicians.—At Davos, Max Pinner, 
aged 36, pianist—At New York, Artonia F. Henne, aged 37, contralto 
singer and professor. 
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*‘ Exquisite quality ; most moderate in price.” 


ROBINSON & CUEAVER'S 


LINEN COLLARS, GUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
COLLARS: Laptes’ $-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dozen; GENTs’ 
4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per dozen. 


CUFFS: For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s. 11d. to 10s. Od. per 
dozen. 

SHIRTS: Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen. (To measure 2s. extra.) 


: N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials 
5 fora trifling cost. Particulars free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 








THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. , 

Fuli Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLiren), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
‘THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 


repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of | Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application, 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 


PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BinKBECK BUILDING SociETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
- SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate ion, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER- 
HOLD LAND Socigty, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on upplication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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THORNHILL’S 


Travelling Bags, Dressing Cases, 


Wledding Presents 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION: 
Fully Fllustrated Catalogues Post Free, 


W. THORNALLL & CO. 


To HM. the Queen, T.R.H. the Prince & Princess of Wales, 








and Royal Family. 


Wile 144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1734. 


. 





OSTEND, BELGIUM. 


SEA BATHS. 
SEASON FROM JUNE TO NOVEMBER. 





This fashionable & much-frequented Seaside Watering-place, summer residence of the King & Queen of the Belgians, offers yearly greater attzactions. 


REGATTAS, PIGEON SHOOTING, RACES, FISHING, BOATING, &c. 
MAGNIFICENT BUBSAAL. 


Daily Concerts, Two Orchestras, Soirees Dansantes, Grand Balls, Festivals, Theatre, Casino, 
Park Leopold, Sea Bathing. 


REGULAR STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH LONDON AND DOVER. 


DISTANCE FROM PARIS, EIGHT HOURS BY RAIL. 











NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


THREE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. By A. Bourne. 


“Show the influence of Schumann, but not to an extent that can be blamed. The first and second, called ‘ Reverie’ 
and ‘ Adieu,’ are full of genuine sentiment ; and the third is suitably gay.”—(Ep. Musical World.) 

“Tastefully and elegantly written, and admirably suited for teaching purposes."—(Ep TZopical Times.) 

“* The Reverie’ is dreamy and melodious ; the ‘ Adieu’ plaintive and graceful ; and the ‘ Revoir ’ characteristic.” —(Ep. ews 
of the World.” 

“Simple, but well written."—(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“ Adopted the graceful idea of Mendelssohn. These pieces indeed reflect that composer occasionally, while they have also 
merits of their own, and as graceful pieces for the drawing-room can hardly fail to please.” —(Ep. Zra.) 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. By Michael Watson, 


“A composition which should obtain a great success, inasmuch as it is brilliant, well written, and extremely effective, 
without presenting any formidable difficulties to the industrious student.”—-(Ep. Musical World.) 

‘Will be found of great use in practising, and shows the hand of the skilled musician.”—(Ep. Pictorial World.) 

“A capital study for the right hand. Apart from its utility as a study, it is interesting as music."—(Ep. Musical Standard.) 

‘With his usual skill, Mr. Michael Watson has constructed a pianoforte piece of moderate difficulty, but considerable 
eftect.”—(Ep. Mews of the World.) 

‘A pleasing imitation of Weber’s Rondo, and somewhat easier than its model.” —(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Mr. Watson has done what few would have accomplished so well, that is to write an original, effective, and musicianly 
movement after a great original composer had adopted the same plan. We can warmly commend this solo as a study for the 
pianist. It will be of great value in the acquirement of fingering, and it has the further merit of being a well-written and interesting 
piece, as agreeable to hear as to play. As a matter of course, it is almost entirely a study for the right hand,”—(Ep. Z£ra.) 














NEW SONGS. 


WORDS. MUSIC. 


THE LOVE GONE BY. F. E. Weatherly. Henry Loge. 


“ A very pathetic and graceful song.” (Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“The words are very sympathetic, and the melody is very tuneful.”—-(Ep. Ladies’ Pictorial.) 

“ A graceful song wedded to appropriate words.” (Ep. JVews of the World.) 

“Tt is pretty music, and suits the words.”—(Ep. 7ruth.) 

““ A meritorious song. It is refined, expressive, and very elegant in melody ; in fact we have not seen a better song of its kind 
for a long time. There is a violin or violoncello obbligato, which will enhance the effect of the song in no slight degree.”—-(Ep. Zra.) 


WELL-A-DAY. G. Clifton Bingham, Percy Fackman. 


“ Tsan excellent song of its kind. It is thoroughly characteristic, and free from vulgarity. It may be unhesitatingly praised.”— 


(Ep. Musical World.) } 
“ A quaint little love-ditty of the narrative school.”—(Ep. Graphic.) 
“A pretty attractive melody, witha simple accompaniment, admirably harmonised, those who hear it sung will not refrain from 


hearing a repetition.”—(Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 
“A simple but piquant little song, rather quaint in character."—(Ep. Atheneum.) 
“Is perfectly delicious. It is a syllabub of a song—light, bright, with just enough emotional flavouring to give it piquancy”— 


(Ep. Zruth.) 
“Ts an unpretentious ditty, agreeable enough in its way, and likely enough to find favour with amateurs.”—(Ep. £72.) 


PRICE 2/- EAGH, NET. 
E. ASCHERBERG & CO., 


Music Publishers and Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
211, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Printed and published for the Proprietors by A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN & Co., at the Office, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W.—Saturday, August 6, 1887. 
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